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Published by E. ¥. SMALLEY, St. Paul, Minn. Two Dollars a Year. | Twenty Cents a Copy. 


By Land and Water to the Queen’s Land. 
In this issue: « Under the Bunkers. 
On the Eve of Battle. 








REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & COo., 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


an inspection is solicited by me Trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





our Line of 


Bicycles for1897 isa Honey. 


$50.00 Corking Good CRAWFORDS. 
$80.00 Graceful GILT-EDGE. 

$100.00 Wonderful }WORLD. 

Catalogues of Wheels and Cycle Sundries to bs Had for the Asking. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. 
Wholesale Hardware, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





CHRIST. HANSEN, 
FLORIST, St. Paul, Minn. 


The largest supply of Out Flowers in the Northwest. 

Great variety of Flowering Plants for Easter 

10,000 Easter Lilies. Can ship toany partof U. 
Prices of Cut Flowers for Easter: 

Easter Lilies, per dozen blossoms 

Roses, American Beauty, per dozen................. 5 0 
Roses, any color, per dozen , 1 50 
Carnations, per doz, Tice. Violets. pe r bunch of 50, 1 00 
Hyacinths, per doz. $1 00 Daffodils, per dozen, 1 00 
&@® Floral designs filled on short notice. 


telegraph orders attended to promptly. 


KXpor 1 ENVELOPES 


Made-from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES ofthe 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOCK, for grain and mill products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn, | or City Store, 412 Nicollet, ( 


«+6 $2 00 | 


Mail and | 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


of 
4~ IVY IDM ALS. 


A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 
LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
showing all the valuable fur-bearing animals of our 


country, true to nature, an object lesson of great 
interest to old and young; also a very instructive 
photo-engraving of all the valuable furskinsof our 
country. Sizes.each 9x11, fully explained. Both sent 
postpaid for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Address plainly: 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P. S.--Sent free to purchasers of our Hunters’ is 
Trappers’ Guide, 48 pages illustrated, cloth bound, 50c. 
postpaid: also free to those who ship us hides, fars, 
pelts and wool. Pictures or Guides half-price to 

ents who willsell them. (Thousands can be sold.) 

arket reports and other valuable information on 


Ficwins Seeds 
Flowers | Seeds 
Plants Se Tc Sti 
Plants Bererncen 


and all other 
purposes. 
MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


assortment of fine —_ 
ang te and house 
First Ave. South & 18th St.) Minneapolis Mi 
J . 


























COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 
Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer 1» 
Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 

A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 


the same cow. 


My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon, and is absolutely free from disease, Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on the merits of my dairy 
products, 2” Mail address, 367 Dayton Ave. 44 





TTALIAD 
Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 


Manufacturers 


Macaroni, 


Spaghetti, 


11 East Third St., 
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MAIN DTDOBA. 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


t= Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CEO OF 1894 AWD 1sse. 


AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 

1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,976 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 
OATS, - - - - - 413,686 489,658 11,907,854 “ 99,555,733 
BARLEY, - - - - 119,598 = 153,839 9,981,716 “ 5,648,036 “ 


a a 30,500 82,668 366,000 ‘ 1,281,354 “ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 
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ee pine knot—the tallow 


~> candle the oil lamp —gas— 
| | [| x ™ these are stages in the evo- 
™ lution of illumination, which 
today finds its highest expo- 

nent in the electric light. 
Similar and no less stri has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 1833 the and the cradle were superseded by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen 2 improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 





sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 
The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 


New 4.  Itis not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 5 
,y 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and / 





The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 


EPI CIE ACIZ LIE DELZ AC LZ 2 


and CONSTIPATION cured open ~ = 
Wazmccuscees: | PILESHSE ES sont £23 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EVE WATER 







































CYCLES and BICYCLE SUITS, 


Also Bicycle Supplies and Sundries, at Lowest Cash Prices. 


“HANOVER” $100 Bicycles, 1897 models, our cash price, $55, 


‘HIAWATHA’? $85 Bicycles, 1897 


“GLYNDON,’”’ 


models, our cash price, $41.50. 


#65 Bicycles, 1897 models, our cash price, $35 90. 


All warranted for one year. The best line of Bicycles ever offered. 
Don’t buy a Bicycle until you have seen our Catalogue. 


‘ 


Ladies’ Bicycle Suits at $3 and up to $10. 





Men's Bicycle Suits at $4 and up to $9. 


a BEASTIFEL STERLING SILVER THIMBLE 


and one of our large new 260-page catalogues sent 
postpaid to any address for 2 cents in stamps. of 
Our new catalogue contains lowest cash prices of 
almost all kinds of reliable merchandise; every 
family should have one and know the right prices 
to pay. The thimbles we offer are latest style, 
solid silver, any desired size, and worth 50 cents 
each. Our og! is to place our catalogue in 
d. Not more than one thimble will 
be sent to each person at this price. Order NOW 
if you want one; we must receive all orders soon, 
so we will know how many catalogues to print. 
Return the thimble and get your stamps back, if dissatisfied. 
We have been here many years and have built up the biggest 
business in the Northwest. We want you to get acquainted with 
our modern method of doing business, which gives every one an 
opportunity to buy reliable goods at small profit prices. 


every househo 





ention this magazine when you write. 


Special Catalogue 


BICYCLES, 
Bicycle Sundries, 
and 


Bicycle Suits 


FREE to any address, if 
you mention this maga- 
zine when you write. 


SS SE SS 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 


The Northwest's Greatest Store, 


Sixth and Wabasha Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





97 BICYCLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 
$50 Craw fords $50 


The best Medium-price line in America. 


$80 Ct+ilt- Hage $90 | 


High Grade. Moderate Price. 


$100 Napoleon and Josephine $100. 


Royal Blue, High Art Wheels. 


We offer a carefully selected, reliable and represent- 
ative lineand one which commends itself to out of town 
buyers. We will send any bicycleon approval, O.O. D., 
with privilege of of inspection, — receipt of enough 
soaey express, which may be deducted from purchase 

rice 
° Write us for anything in our line; when in St. Paul, | 
visit us. 


A.D. SMITH CYCLE HOUSE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


372-374 St. Peter Steet, - 


| | Agents wanted. Dept. H 


| T of our success is Fine 


H Work, Low Prices, 
Prompt Delivery. 

Let us figure with you on Uffice Stationery, Pamphlet Work, Color Printing, 

Wedding Stationery, Engraving, Ete., Ete. We solicit a share of your trade. 

at the next 60 days we will offer 500 Note 

Our Special Offer - » 500 Envelopes and 500 Bill Heads, on 

a fine quality of white paper. ney in any style you desire for a $5.00 bill. 

To any one sending us this order we will mail 


of charge 100 Copper Plate Engraved Cards with 
the plate, any name engraved you may choose. 
Address all orders and make checks payable to the 


Kamman Printing ©, 303 x1 PacL, “ninn. 


without heating orcooking. Per- 
j wal i. oe and flavor. En- 
y physicians and boards 
healte deer where. Ten State 
p a First Diplomas. Sample to 
p four quarta, 20 cts. (with 
directions). Satisfacth 4 guaranteed. 
AMERICAN WOMAN’ STANDARD CANNING PROCESS, 
Jackson, Mich. 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LL 


Sone EYES Dr ISAACIROMPSONS EYE WATER 











IN LEWISTON “HAPPY VALLEY” 


THERE ARE 


No Cyclones, 

No Blizzards, 

No Tornadoes, 

No Gales, 

No Heavy Winds, 

No Severe Thunder Storms, 

No Sunstrokes, 

No Long Winters, 

No Cold Winters, 

No Rainy Winters, 

No Fogs, 

No Pulmonary Diseases, 

No Crop Failures under irrigation. 
Come, investigate, prove it for yourself. 
Here all these things are Free. 

Can you buy them anywhere at any price? 


7. * * * * a 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 

Flouring Mills, 

Lumber Mills, 

Creameries, 

Cheese Factories, 

Woolen Mills, 

Canneries, 

Warehouses, 

Small manufactories, 

Stores of all kinds, 

Poultry Breeding, 

Honey Production, 

Dairying, 

Winter Feeding of Stock in Warm Valleys, 
And always 
Fruits, Fruits, 

Fruits, Fruits, 
Fruits, Fruits, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAU 


Charming Summer Resort 


that affords grateful rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SpectaL—We have a fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic yy 


All Coal 


Fresh Mined. 








We have the latest and most improved factlitics for 
FILLING ORDERS PRO LY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 

YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A. W. HORTON, Mer. 
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BY LAND AND WATER TO THE QUEENS LAND. 


Doubtless we have all experienced certain 
seasons of susceptibility when our impression 
of the things we enjoyed were so vivid, so last- 








of the glorious mountain ranges was scarcely | recreations there is no locality like the Sound 
more wonderful than the construction of the | Country. 
road, which was made possible by the God- If we were always situated so as to suit our 
ing that they have haunted us ever since; | given intellect and skill of man. I recall, too, | fancies and master our environments, it would 
while perhaps they have been so new to us, so | how, just at twilight, we came upon that mar- | be worth one’s while to move to the Coast just 
ipart from our ordinary prosy lives of care, | velously fantastic Lake Pend ’d Oreille, which | for the sake of the roses. I never had had 
that they seem to us in the after days to be but | the train followed for miles, and how all the | enough of them, and it was a perfect joy to me : 
lreams, all unreal and impossible. As fair a | passengers in the sleeper suddenly ceased their | to have my arms full of the fragrant blossoms ff 
ind for dreaming dreams and reveling in | talking and only gazed from the windows, | and to beable tocut them for myself and handle i" 
ature’s beauties as one could dare to wish for | drinking in the loveliness without as we rolled | them and bury my face in them! No matter 
s that about Puget Sound. The towering, | along close to the glistening water, where the | when or where I saw the lovely flower-gardens, 
rugged mountain ranges; the dense forests, | pretty trees and flowering bushes cast their | I always gazed longingly at the wealth of roses. 
earing their lofty tree-tops far towards the | shadows in our faces and tossed their delicate | Upon the desk in front of me just now I havea 
avens; the broad, mirror-surfaced lakes; the | perfumes into our almost intoxicated senses; or | bowl of our hot-house roses; but, though they 
eaceful brooks and raging river-torrents, and | across a long trestle, with the water under- | are dear, they are not like the glorious roses of 
the gorgeous flowers that are seen everywhere | neath and all around us; then over a stretch of | the Coast, where they are so abundant that 
reckless profusion, are things to inspire | meadow, thinking we had lost the lake, but in | even the lowliest and poorest people can have 
1any a fond dream and make one more akin | a moment coming upon it again as alluring as | all the roses they want. No sooner had I 
the sweet spirits of the air. ever, while high above us, and sheltering us | stepped off the train at Seattle than I noticed 
I was a happy stroller about this region some | from the world outside, were the pine-covered | the roses that every little newsboy had tucked 
nths ago—not yet so distant that the ex- | mountain peaks, with the sky overhead still | in his button-hole; and afterward, in riding to 
rience has lost any of its glamour or become | golden with the light from the departed sun! | the outskirts of the city and back on the car- 
nply a memory; for I seem often to be trac- | Was it any wonder that the hush of the eve- | lines, I was struck with the-.quantities of roses 
g anew my delightful wanderings about the | ning stole into our hearts and that we had no | that the laboring man, the little child, that 
ties of Seattle, Tacoma and Victoria, and the | words for each other except the whisper of ad- | everybody, in fact, carried. The people that 
iterways of the beautiful Sound. miration and rapture? have them are so lavishly generous with them; 
Possibly it depends somewhat upon the indi- Of the cities of the Sound—Seattle and Ta- | it fairly melts your heart to see the beautiful 
tual and the preparatory conditions which | coma, the two rivals, many tourists have writ- | things freely given away to any and everybody. 
tend him, either by way of anticipation or a | ten; of their advantages for business, their fine | It seems to add a little to that common broth- 
sposition to be pleased, whether there be a | streets and cable systems, their beautiful resi- | erhood which we read about. 
se-colored haze of beauty upon everything | dence localities, their splendid hotels and stores, Just now I recall my first experience in being 
nor not. If I had been in need of any such | theiraccommodations for shipping of all kinds, | presented with a bunch of roses by a stranger. 
paration before entering this enchanted | their beautiful parks and lakes, their churches | I was visiting in the suburbs out beyond Lake 
id, I had had ample opportunity to become | and schools, their abundance of produce and | Union, where the locality is not too thickly 
tuned to all lovely, inspiring influences in | cheapness of living, their healthfulclimate and | populated for ease in breathing and where 
’ journey across the Rockies and the Cas- | their social, hospitable atmosphere and freedom | there are a good many lots and blocks still va- 
les. The engines labored up those wild, | from caste; and one needs to spend onlya few | cant, except for the quantities of ferns or 
uber mountains with their load of human | months within their portals to find it all true | brakes and shrubs that cover every spot of un- : 
ight, and circled round about them or tun- | and to see that they have a prosperous future | occupied ground in the city. Theevening after z 
led through them in a way that was amazing | before them,—being convinced, at the same | my arrival I strolled out about sunset and 
( made me feel that the stupendous creation | time, that for genuine pleasure in outings and ! climbed a little knoll, gathering ferns and get- 
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MT. RAINIER FROM LAKE WASHINGTON, NEAR SEATTLE. 


“They say it is sixty miles away, yet it seems so near that you fancy you can hear 
the roar of the avalanches of ice and snow.” 


ting, at the same time, a fine view of the lake 
and a portion of the city. On my way I passed 
a magnificent garden, beautifully laid out and 
seemingly at its height of glory. There were so 
many beds of great rose-bushes,—varieties that 
I had never seen,—and I could but linger along 
the fence and look and yearn for them, not 
dreaming that I was observed. But after I had 
tired of walking and had rested awhile ona 
big stump, feasting my eyes meanwhile on the 
scene about me, I came slowly down the path 
into the street. As I reached the gate opening 
from this wonderful garden, my thoughts still 
“in the clouds,’’ a kindly-faced old gentleman 
stood there holding a huge bunch of glowing 
roses. Lifting them towards me he said: 

‘*‘Wouldn’t you like some flowers?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ I replied, excitedly, holding out 
both hands in much confusion but great eager- 
ness. 

“T saw you looking at the garden,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘and thought maybe you would like 
some.”’ 

I tried to thank him, but had to hurry away, 
because my silly eyes were already blinded with 
tears called up by this little act of kindness. 
I found afterward, however, that such kindly 
hospitable ways were charactistic of the Seattle 
people. 

I believe the one thing that transcends all 
others in the way of admiration and homage 
the one thing that is always pointed out by the 
residents of the city with worthy pride, is 
Mount Rainier (Mount Tacoma, the Tacoma 
people say); and anyone whose eyes have been 
blessed with a sight of it will agree with them. 
They say that the mountain is sixty miles away, 
yet it seems so near that you fancy you can hear 
the roar of the avalanches of ice and snow as 
they sweep down the perilous slopes, and see 
the clear, cool streams running down in many 
parallel rivers through its deep snows. I satin 
an open window in one of the high office build- 





ings one day, and, witha 
=< splendid glass, feasted my 

3 eyes on the magnificent pic- 

ture for hours. The vast- 

. » hess of the mountain fairly 

a overpowers one. Standing 
> up so boldly, so grandly from 
all the lesser hills around it, 
it occasions unspeakable 
awe as one gazes into the 
shadows that break up the 
sharp, straight slopes thou- 
sands of feet in length and 
realizes that just there are 
deceitful precipices of ice, 
immeasurably deep. You 
are fascinated, but never 
surfeited. You never can 
forget its imposing dignity, 
its sublime greatness and 
it marvelous beauty. The 
burning sunlight, falling 
full upon that vast expanse 
of glittering snow, isa vision 
that never fades from mem- 
ory; and the thought of the 
ages it has stood there, the 
wars of the elements and 
revolutions of nature it has 
witnessed, and the untold 
secrets of its history, over- 
whelms one with reverence 
for it and the great Author 
of its existence. 
Going out for a stroll any- 
where in this Sound region 
in the beginning of the day, 
one can readily believe that 
the universe is still in the 
morning of its existence and 
the spring-time of its glory, as they tell us it is. 
The faint, delicious fragrance of the early 
morning air; the flowers so delicately shaded by 
the Artist hand; the gleaming dew-drops, giv- 
ing their refreshing touch to the low-bending 
grasses, and the soft light from the early-rising 
sun, just showing over the mountain summits 
and filming through the tender foliage of the 
trees, wakening the slumbering birds to their 
morning worship, bring home to our minds and 
hearts—dense mortals though we be—the rap- 
turous sense that it is still the morning of the 
great world in very truth. 

A morning in June, quiet, sweet and pure, 
the air rose-laden, the sunlight a little filmy 
yet, but soft and warm, a half-transparent mist 
of cloud concealing the mountain peak and a 
sense of latent life already beginning to throb 
and expand in all the atmosphere,—this was 
the kind of morning on which I went down to 
the wharf for a trip across the Sound to Ta- 
coma. A goodly number of passengers were 
already in waiting for the boat, but not so 
many as to indicate acrowd. After afew min- 
utes spent in studying the people, speculating 
as to what parts of the globe they were from 
and why some carried so many bundles and 
wraps and others none, it was noticed that the 
little fairy steamer was just rounding the point 
at West Seattle, and everybody made ready to 
depart. In a short time the boat had discharged 
her cargo, taken the new crowd on board, and 
we were steaming out of the harbor toward 
Tacoma. 

The “Flyer” is a beautiful little craft, and 
makes the trip down the Sound in very rapid 
time. It was with a feeling of exhilaration 
that I watched the wharves, with their many 
sailing vessels, launches, tugs, and the big man 
of war, recede farther and farther away, and 
realized that I was speeding over the water. 
As we passed West Seattle I entered the cabin 
and found a nice seat looking towards the west 





and the Olympic range of mountains. It was 
the first view of the range I had had since 
reaching Seattle, a day or two previous, and it 
was with the “eeling of greeting old friends 
that I turned my face toward them and thrust 
out my hands in their direction as I waited for 
the mistiness that had hung around their heads 
all the morning to lift and disclose their lovely 
faces to me. The editor of Seattle’s foremost 
newspaper was sitting opposite me, just a few 
seats away, and, knowing what a horror editors 
have of anything like ‘‘gush,’’ I tried to keep 
my enthusiasm within bounds and to mask my 
emotions so that he would think me quite hard- 
ened; but very soon I forgot all about him and 
everyone else, as the tips of the Olympics began 
to rise out of the haze, and the sunbeams, fol- 
lowing quickly in its wake, revealed to my 
eager eyes the inspiring beauty. It was won- 
derful to see the forms of the different peaks 
come out, to watch the changing shades as the 
sunlight crept farther and farther along the 
slopes. The deep azure and delicate rose, and 
the all-enveloping gold, that bathed the snow- 
covered range from the nearest to the farthest 
peak, were fantastic and fascinating. The 
changes were so rapid, so vivid! The mount- 
ains seemed almost to be moving, and I fancied 
I could hear them speaking to each other of 
the glory of the morning and their gladness be- 
cause they were allowed to be—‘‘The hills being 
joyful together.”’ 

I was glad that I was alone, with no one to 
interrupt my contemplation with some earthy 
remark about where to go to lunch, or some- 
thing equally irrelevant and profane. So | 
looked and looked, wishing that I might retain 
every feature of those glorious peaks, that stand 
there like sentinels guarding the gates to Para- 
dise. I let my eyes return to my surroundings 
for a moment, feeling that they never could 
take in all that was revealed there and almost 
inclined to murmur at the limitations of these 
physical powers of ours, and then, seeing that 
the editor was eyeing me, after all, I turned 
hastily to the other side of the cabin, with 
tears half-blinding me, and hurried to an open 
window. Looking up, I was met with an over- 
whelming view of old Rainier—defiant, proud 
as ever, smiling down grimly upon the little 
pigmies of earth in a sortof condescending for- 
hearance, but grand, beautiful, and puzzling as 
ever. The tears did not stop at the lashes now, 
but ran down in a shower, which I had hard 
work to suppress in time to present a decent 
appearance for getting off at Tacoma. But | 
did not mind my companions any more; the 
editor and all the rest of the people seemed 
very small, comparatively. 

In the evening I went back. As the Flye! 
came within view of the city the lights, tha! 
formed long rows up the streets from the Sound 
stretching on either side far and wide, with 
their dancing reflections in the water in fron! 
of us, presented a brilliant sight, like some car- 
nival scene of ancient time. My friends me' 
me at the dock and plied me with questions 
but I was nearly dumb; my senses were still i! 
the realms of the spirits of the air. 

Another morning, in July, I met with 
party of people on another steamship excu 
sion. It was a trip into the Queen’s realm a 
far as Victoria, B. C., an event attended wit! 
some excitement on my part, as I had never y« 
crossed the border of my own country. 

It was the City of Kingston that bore u 
away upon that happy journey, a steamer tha 
had once run on the Hudson River and had be 
taken away ’round Cape Horn, up to the Sounc 
for the purpose of making these trips every da 
between Tacoma, Seattle and Victoria. Tom 
it was a glorious morning, as, indeed, all th 
mornings seemed to be, and after we ha: 
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watched the city out of sight and I found that 
we were well out upon the water, being borne 
swiftly and smoothly over its gentle surface, 
my delight knew no bounds. 

Is there anything quite so entrancing, so 


soothing, as to recline in a chair upon deck and | 


let your eyes wander off to the beautiful mount- 
ains reaching in broken terraces farther and 
farther away, while permitting your fancies to 
roam at will as you glide over the water secure, 
content, and unconcerned about all the world? 
Well, it was a day of delight. To watch the 
wake of the steamer; to feel the 
breeze; to see the white-winged gulls follow- 


| 
| 


delicious | 


ing with such ease and grace; to listen to the | 


gay laughter of the happy passengers; to know 


that for one day we were away from the dust 
and noise and worry of the busy city and might 
dream the long day through—this was indeed 
an experience of a lifetime! 

About noon we met asteamer coming down— 
a large boat filled with passengers coming to 
Seattle and Tacoma. As we drew near, the 
usual greetings and waving of handkerchiefs 
were exchanged, as if in evidence that all were 
happy and were determined that everybody 
should know it. 


strong for remaining outside all the afternoon, 
so we gathered in the cabin or went to our 
staterooms for a little siesta ere our approach 
to the winding entrance to Victoria. 

Somehow, the boat was considerably belated, 
and it was nearing nightfall before we reached 
the last point of land around which we must 
steam before we were to be blessed witha sight 
of the old English city. Someone aroused me 
and brought me out on deck, and, pointing 
toward the high promontory, said, ‘‘ Victoria is 
just over there.”’ 

I was wide awake in an instant, and on the 
alert for anything new. About this time and 
at some distance ahead there appeared a mon- 
strous, black, ugly-looking object in the water, 
and just for the length of time it took me to 
ask a question I imagined it might be a whale; 
but a gentleman of the party, who had been 
over the route before, hastened to relieve my 
excited fancy by telling me that it was the 
wreck of the San Pedro. Then I learned that 
she had been a fine, strong, noble vessel, carry- 
ing freight between the ports. On a bad night, 
or through some error of the pilot, they had 
run her onto the rocks hidden away in the deep, 
and the powerful ship had had to break and 


got used to it it wasn’t so bad—even the having 
of Chinamen for chamber-maids, though at 
first it rather startled the feminine element of 
our party. 

In the evening we all went out to see the 
streets by night; and, being informed by one 
of the funny officials in a red coat and a strap 
around his chin that it was perfectly safe, we 
ventured down into Chinatown. Takeit all in 
all, it was somewhat as I imagine a frightful 
nightmare to be—the hideous noises of the 
fiddles, like groans from the lower regions; the 
terrible leer of the inhuman faces, dissipated 
and evil in extreme; and the throng of the 
wretched creatures that packed the dingy, reek- 
ing gambling-rooms—whose windows were not 
even screened—and filled up the walks. Yes, 
it was frightful, and I promised myself that all 
the queen’s horses should not drag me into the 
place again. I found that during the day-time 
they were not quite so numerous on the streets; 
nevertheless, to my mind, the Chinaman seemed 
to be decidedly in evidence in Victoria. 

A morning drive is taken to Beacon Park, 
which leads us out on arise of ground where 
we look across the straits directly toward the 
Olympics—our old friends, again. I beg the 





THE OLYMPIC RANGE, LOOKING ACROSS THE SOUND FROM SEATTLE. 


“The deep azure and delicate rose, and the all-enveloping gold, that bathed the snow-covered range, were fascinating.” 


One gets a fine view of Port Townsend as the 
boat nears her wharf. We did not stop long 
enough to permit going ashore, but I thought 
it a handsomely located city, and it looked very 
well built and substantial. Here we saw the 
finest tug that plies the waters of the Sound— 
the ‘“Tyee,’? which means strong; and here, 
anchored out in the harbor, was a beautiful 
U.S. revenue cutter, so pretty in her yellow 
ind white paint, and so trim and neat in ap- 
pearance, that I almost wanted to be captured 
ind taken off in her. It was interesting to see 
the skill and rapidity with which a boat was 
taanned by four sailors who brought a couple of 

fticers ashore and then pulled back again—not 
ne superfluous movement nor one moment lost, 
inywhere. 

But we were already steaming out of Port 
Townsend and, ere long, ‘were in the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, which I had been dreading 
somewhat, as the purser told us that it was 
sometimes pretty rough the remainder of the 
way to Victoria. Happily, however, there was 
no sea to speak of, and the little waves we did 
encounter were but so much added to the scene 
ff enjoyment. The breeze was a trifle cool and 








falter and die, just like any other meaner, 
frailer craft; and there, for a number of years 
now, the desolate, dreary, stranded hull had 
lain—a danger-signal to other and more fortu- 
nate voyagers. The gentleman who told us 
about it said he had liked the odd name so 
much that he named his favorite horse after 
it—‘‘San Pedro.’’ And I liked the proud, pa- 
trician name, too, but it made me a little 
gloomy and sad to recall the fate of the boat 
that had so proudly borne it. While I was at 
Victoria I noticed in a daily paper that the 
Government had ordered the removal of the 
wreck, so I suppose that it will have vanished 
ere I again sail around that point. 

But while I was brooding over these things 
the City of Kingston was making her way up 
to Victoria’s harbor and trying to find a moor- 
ing place. A moment afterward we left the 
boat, ascended to the business streets, and 
found that we were at last treading upon 
‘royal’ ground. 

Our hotel was delightful, but almost fune- 
really quiet. The service was excellent, the 
attention and politeness of the Chinese ser- 
vants being almost oppressive; but after we 








driver to stay just a moment longer, and I 
drink my fill of the glory. Surely, I thought, 
such scenes as these ought to lift us out of the 
slavery of trivial, sordid, worldly life to the 
sublimer, higher living that is possible to us 
all! Then we go and drive all about among the 
fine residences and grounds, that are so sub- 
stantial and home-like, with their beautifully 
laid-out flower-beds, brilliant with every color 
and variety of flower; and the rows of thrifty 
hedges, and the fences and gateways, which 
invariably characterize English homes, lovely 
trees being seen everywhere. Ah, yes! Itisa 
a place one might be proud to live in—if only 
it were across the border! 

The drive along The Gorge in the afternoon 
is equally enchanting. This narrow pass be- 
tween rocks, where the tide rushes in and out 
impetuously, seems strange enough; while the 
driveway and walks along the route, and the 
shrubbery and trees, are kept splendidly. While 
we are crossing on a bridge the carriages stop 
and we get along look way down the stream, 
with its rocky walls and foliage-fringed banks, 
and then we draw a long sigh of exquisite sat- 
isfaction; it is all that we can do. 
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In a few moments we are at ‘‘Esquimalt,”’ 
where the Government dry-docks are, and, 
after being called to a halt by the official at the 
gate, we are graciously allowed to enter and ex- 
plore. It was a place of much interest and 
wonder to such a novice as I; but a little 
shower of rain bids us hasten away, and we are 
landed at our hotel in time for a brief rest be- 
fore dinner. At eight o’clock we say farewell, 
are bowed out of the entrance by the officious 
little Chinaman, and make our way down to 
the dock and aboard our City of Kingston. 

This night—as I stand out on the white deck 
in the moonlight, watching the stars come out 
in the blue above and the lesser lights of the 
city gleaming behind us, while the lighthouse 
lamp beckons us on in the right course through 
the treacherous waters, and the soft wind kisses 
our cheeks with its fresh coolness—is another 
of those never to fade from memory. Witha 
little pang at my heart, not knowing when I 
may see it all again, I consent to go inside. In 
my mind rises the involuntary prayer, that the 
peace and calm of the heavenly scene may be 
symbolical of the lives of those whom I love 
and cherish. 

It was with great reluctance that I came 
away from all the interesting scenes about the 
Sound, scenes that made my holiday one long 
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FIC STEAMER “CITY OF KINGSTON,”’ 
ON PUGET SOUND. 


favorable hour of the day, as it gives one the | 


evening hours, before the light goes, for mak- 


ing the ride up the Cascades after a parting | 
| practically. Excepting in the case of placer de- 


view of the Sound, the hop-fields, and the lovely 


woods and shrubs, covered with scarlet berries, | 


which line the track for miles and miles. 
We sat out on the rear platform as we glided 
up those long mountain gulches, anxious not 


to miss any of this last glimpse of the Western | 


Slope. Perhaps we were a little sad and re- 


gretful at leaving it all behind, knowing that | 


our return over the mountains to our home 
| between themselves and him by differing from 


meant a return to duty, care and labor, when 
the visions of happiness were apt to fade, and 
the sweet, holy influences be lost amid the tur- 
moil of every-day life. Yet this last evening, 
so quickly speeding, is a fitting ending to the 
bright, happy vacation-time. 


| him. 


A glorious sunset, sweet, dewy air, quiet and | 


bliss in all the land, and the silvery glint of the 
moon climbing up one side of the dark, somber 
mountain-slopes while the sunlight recedes 
down the other—oh, it is enchanting, sublime! 
Those long, fir-covered slopes up each side of 
the road, almost reaching to the stars and 
stretching away behind the train and down 
toward the valleys in the dim distance, while 
we watch the moon come up over the tops 
and throw her warm light down into all the 


little incidents and events of such excursions 
into Nature are but dreamy impressions upon 
our minds and thought when all is past, yet th« 
harmony of life, the meaning of existence, th 
reverence due the All Father, are borne in upon 
our consciousness with greater force; and for 
me, the days of recreation, either dreaming o: 
waking, amid such scenes as those of the Sound 
cannot come too soon again. 
Beta BELL Hiaerns. 


ee 


LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF GEOLOGISTS. 


Geology is defined as the science which treats 
of the structure and mineral constitution of th: 
earth, and yet, strange to say, the professors o! 
this science—particularly those in official po- 
sitions—seem to know less than anybody els: 
about anything outside their text-books. It is 
well that the definition distinctly states that 
they only “treat” of the mineral constitution 
of the earth, for results so far tend to show that 
their treatises are of little use when applied 








posits, we believe it is the history of every gold- 
field in the world that wherever these scientific 
book-wise gentry have passed judgment upon it 
in its early stages of exploration, they have con- 
demned it. It appears to be the effect of a con- 


| sciousness of their own superiority of know]l- 


edge, that when the unscientific prospector 
judges favorably they must make a distinction 


If the unlearned prospector could know 
as much as he with his great head full of poly- 
syllabic names, where would be the advantage 
of so much learning? 

Unfortunately for the learned man, however, 
nature is not governed by the rules of his books, 
and she has a provoking way of her own which 
proves ‘that the only text-book on geology—so 
far as ‘‘mineral constitution’’ is concerned 
that is worth studying are the actual rocks 
themselves. After all, geology has had to go to 
these same rocks for its own information, and 
in the case of a new district the prospector is 
ahead of the science which has been based on 
the experience only of other districts. If the 
‘mineral constitution of the earth’’ were en- 











OLYMPIC 


excursion of beautiful sights, coupled with de- 
lightful companionship and happy dreams. If | 
it be true that all scenes become tame and com- 
monplace to one with long association, I feel 
thankful that I could not stay until the glamour 
wore off; though, from the strong attachment 
and pride in the locality manifested by even 
the oldest inhabitants there, I doubt if the 
people do ever grow weary of their surroundings. 
The east-bound train over the Northern Pa- 
cific bears us away from Seattle at the most 


darkening ravines—— Yes, yes; a blessed, restful 
hour it was—one to carry away with me and to 
live over again in the evenings after, when it 
was all but the memory of a dream, too dear to 
last! For this night, ending as it did that de- 
lightful sojourn, the hour, and the scene, and 
the thoughts, were ideal. It all made me feel 


less a stranger to the life I hope one day to 
know; and content, without a haunting shadow, 
reigned within my soul. 

And so I am convinced that, though the 


MOUNTAINS, FROM THE STRAITS OF FUCA. 








tirely uniform in nature, the science would b: 
all right, but the experience of all new mining 
districts has proved that no two are alike and 
that rules that will apply infallibly in one cas 
are most misleading in another.— Winnip» 

( Man.) Colonist. 

How NATuRE Assists MAN.—Lakes and rivers 
of the Kootenai Country in British Columbi« 
are so connected that light-draft steamers run 
between mining-camps with regularity and eas« 
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Stranger, welcome to what we've got. It’s not the 
very best, 

But youcan make yourself at home an’ dine with us 
an’ rest. 


I’ll open up a winder an’ let in fresher air; 
Now step into the settin’-room, an’ take the rockin’- 
chair. 


Yes,we’re quite a piece from neighbors, an’ sort of all 
alone, 

But we've lived here quite a spell, now, an’ no place 
seems like home. 

An’ it’s not so very lonesome; for, stranger, don’t you 
see, 

I’m all the world to Katie an’ she’s all the world to 
me! 

An’ there’s not a place we care to see as what we 
haven't seen, 

Nor yet a place we care to be as what we haven't been. 


Yes, we might live in the city an’ have a palace 
grand, 

An’ sport as fine a turnout as any in the land; 

But, then, you see, the “stilt” don’t suit the color of 
our hair, 

In the place of peace an’ comfort, ’twould all be fuss 
an’ care.} 


An’ tho’ it don’t look very fine ’way up here on the 
branch, 

An’ we’re offered half a million fer jest the stock an’ 
ranch, 

Yet we love the hills an’ vales around, we love the 
sunlit streams, 

We love the night-winds’ whispered tale as brings us 
peaceful dreams; 

The moonlight on the rus'lin’ grass we've of’en wan- 
der’d through, 

An’ talked of poetry an’ things, same as the book- 
folks do. 


An’ in the spring at burnin’ time, when fire was on 
the range, 

We've rode about the whole night through an’ thought 
it nothing strange, 

Jest to see those curvin’ lines of flame sweep plain an’ 
valley through— 

Strip off their rusty coat of brown ere May puts on the 
new. 


Now, stranger, you can et’twas grand to see those 
lines of light, 

Extendin’ far's the eye could reach, march thro’ ‘the 
riven night, 

As o’er the plain, left desolate, it roars an’, cracklin’ 
loud, 

Waves high a brush of twisted flame an’ paints the 
midnight cloud. 


Monotony of prairie? Monotony of skies? 

You think the prospect dreary? Why, bless us! 
where's your eyes? 

D'ye see them shadows driftin’ across the softest 
green? 

D'ye see that mirage liftin’ its halo just atween? 


What prospect could be fairer? See yonder wall of 


sod! 

What ivied ruin rarer? 'Tis crown’d with golden- 
rod; 

Beyond, a sunflower’s knotted stalk its yellow disks 
uprear; 


Dim, in the hazy distance, the Smoky Hills appear. 


Well, stranger, it’s surprisin’ that an educated chap 

Can't read the scroll that Natur’ sits a-holdin’ in her 
lap; 

Can't feel the blessed incense that’s lurkin’in her 
smile, 

An’ longs for dingy city, with its brick an’ mortar 
pile. 


But it seems that every critter’s a runnin’ in a groove 

That Fate has chiseled for ’im, each tryin’ hard to 
prove 

That t’other’s to be pitied for lack of taste or pelf, 

Yet not a mother's son of 'em is suited with himself! 


FE > 
A RANCHER AT HOME. 


By E. P. Jaques. 
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But when it comes to arguin’ twixt the work of man 
an’ Him 

As set them shadows driftin’, or tuned the restful 
hymn 

That Natur's allus singin’ to the weary or forsook 

In the rustlin’ of the breezes—in the babble of the 
brook, 

I'm apt to geta little riled at the man on t’other 
side, 

An’ feel like jest assistin’ him to take a bareback 
ride 

Upon the roughest kind of rail; but, stranger, much I 
fear 


















We'd have to take a substitute an’ use barbed-wire 
here. 





























































Pshaw! stranger, don't yer hurry; the sun's quite 
warm as yet, 

An’ the glory of the prairie jest begins when it has 
set. 

When the old moon, risin’ grandly, shakes out her 
soothin’ light 

Across the noddin’ blue-stem, 
sight, 

An’ the night-wind comes moonin’ ’round an’ whis- 
pers, “Sorrow, cease,” 

Sure, 

The Lord will give yer wisdom then to know His 
masterpiece! 


with not a tree in 


What! Way from titled England? A poet, did you say? 

Well, it makes no tarnel difference; there's nary red to 
pay. 

You're welcome for a week or so, if you're a mind to 
stay, 

Asisany human critter that chance may drift this 
way. 


Jest take the left-hand road, then, an’ steer for yonder 
cone 

Of hills, like distant thunder cap, a standin’ there 
alone; 

An’ keep yer eyes wide open. There's plenty to beguile. 

An hour's ride? Well, I should “snore!"—its risin’ 
sixty mile, 








“We love the night-winds’ whispered tale as brings us peaceful dreams ; 
The moonlight on the rus'lin’ grass we've of’en wander’d through.” 
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THE QUEST OF THE PROSPECTOR. 





The waters roar, the waters rear 

A hillock from its middle here 

Where at my feet the sloe-black sand 

Wash, with the waves, the gray-brown strand. 
Under it all, so floury fine, 

Follows the trace of a golden line. 


I follow near and gaze afar 

To where the golden mountains are — 

The mountains where the gleaming snow 
Waxes and wanes as seasons go; 

Yonder’s the place whence the golden seed, 
Sown by the gods, to the valleys speed! 


When summery sun and summery rain 
Loosen the bonds of the snow again, 

Even as now the waves will bear 

Their golden tithe from the chambers where, 
Hidden away from eager eyes, 

The golden store of the Salmon lies! 


I will not seek, I will not stay 

To garner the tithes; I go to lay 

The treasures bare whence yearly goes 

The glitter to gild where the Salmon flows! 

He that can follow the signals up, 

May tipple on pearls from a diamond cup. 

L. A. OSBORNE. 

Bozeman, Mont. 


A Mountain Sermon. 

Fred R. Reed, the ‘“‘bunch-grass wizard’”’ of 
North Yakima, Wash., has been telling some 
good Western stories to his friends in the East. 
The one that follows is taken from the Sunday 
(Courier of Toledo, Ohio: 

“One snowy Sunday up in the wilds of Mon- 
tana, during the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, we decided to take up a collec- 
tion for a poor fellow who was sick with con- 
sumption and who wanted to go back to home 
and mother todie. We sent runners out through 
the camp and soon had a hundred or more hardy 
frontiersmen gathered in the mess-tent, ready 
for any kind of a deal from a prize-fight toa 
funeral. I briefly stated to the boys the object 
of the meeting, and in less than five minutes 
over $400 in hard cash was on the table and the 
problem of that sick boy getting home to his 
mother was solved. 

“The business—which had suggested some 
solemn thoughts to most of us—being over, one 
of the boys proposed that we sing some sacred 
songs. It was pretty tough singing, but it was 
powerful and penetrating. After the singing, 
I called on an old man to pray. He didso, and 
it was a touching appeal in his own homely 
style, straight from the heart. We then sang 
‘Nearer My God to Thee.’ As we finished, an 
old, weather-beaten man arose and said: 

‘* ‘Boys, I’ve been dead hard game in my time, 
and I’m changing. I once had a dear old 
mother. She used to pray for me and I used 
to kinder josh the old lady about her religion, 
but I tell you, boys, on the square, there is a 
whole lot to this Jesus business and I feel it 
more and more every day; and I believe in the 
Bible. 

‘**T used to drink and cuss and play keards, 
and along in the fifties I did a couple of fellows 
inagun fight. But I kinder got religion, and 
down in this old heart of mine I feel good. I 
teel sorter like a fellow does when he gets out of 
jail—free. I never stole nothing and never 
gave a woman the worst of it any stage of the 
game; and I want to say to you lads, right 
here, don’t never do a woman up. Give hera 
square deal, for God knows they have a hard 





enough time in this world; so, be as tender and 
kind to them as you can. 

*“*You fellows don’t want to laugh at re- 
ligion, either; for it is true, and it sorter makes 
a fellow that has plugged around the world and 
knows that soon he’s to pass in his checks, feel 
good to know that there is life beyond the 
grave. And I believe it; and I want to say 
right here, boys, that Jesus Christ died to save 
yours and my soul, and if you give him a half- 
way square deal he will not overlook you. I 
used to laugh at these sky-pilots and had no 
use for gospel-mills, but I am in it to stay from 
now on, and the Lord is going to get a square 
deal. Now, don’t none of you fellows overlook 
your hand or try to ring in a bob-tail flush, for 
he’s onto you, and no marked decks go. I’m an 
old man and my glim is liable to go out at any 
time; but I’m betting on Heaven, every time; 
and when this old body of mine lays down and 
dies, my soul is going to be taken care of.’ ”’ 


Brave Jim Hemsworth. 

That the heroic in man or woman only waits 
upon occasion and is never so extinct that a 
moment may not suffice to reveal it toastartled 
and admiring world, is a truth that was illus- 
trated grandly in a recent mining event at 
Rossland, B. C. 

Two miners were working at the bottom of 
the 100-foot shaft of the Young American mine. 
At the top was Jim Hemsworth, turning the big 
windlass that hoists the ore to the surface. 
The heavy bucket, filled with ore, had almost 
reached the top of the shaft when the iron 
crank of the windlass snapped in two like a bit 
of pine and hurled Hemsworth violently to the 
ground. 

Springing to his feet, half-dazed by the blow, 
Hemsworth saw the windlass whirling around 
at a frightful rate of speed as the loaded bucket 
shot down the shaft upon the doomed men a 
hundred feet below. He had not a second to 
lose. There was just one chance to save them, 
and he took that chance. Bending forward, he 
thrust his right arm between the cogs of the 
whirling windlass. The iron jaws crunched 
and tore the flesh, crushed nerves, bone and 
sinews, tore ghastly wounds from finger-tip to 
shoulder—but the windlass stood still! With 
an awful jerk, the loaded bucket stopped just 
above the heads of the two terrified miners far 
down in the earth. 

There was a rush to release Hemsworth, and 
ina wonderfully short time the cogs were turned 
back and the maimed limb lifted out of the 
machine. It was a horrible sight, crushed, 
torn, and covered with blood, and a chorus of 
sympathetic cries came from the miners. The 
arm was ruined forever and the terrible shock 
might call for life itself, but never a murmur 
came from the suffering man. 

“Tt’s a bad arm, Jim, and it’ll lay you up,” 
said a friend, compassionately. 

“Oh, damn the arm!’’ the brave fellow re- 
torted. “It saved their lives, and I’m glad.”’ 

It was not bravado. The oath was not pro- 
fane. It was only the poor man’s way of saying 
that self-sacrifice is naught, if it but serves a 
noble purpose. All honor to Jim Hemsworth, 
the miner hero of Rossland! 


Wedding Festivities in Quillayute. 

Winter in the distant and isolated Quilla- 
yute Country has attractions not to be despised. 
The Quillayute section is the most isolated one 
in Washington, and the people have in general 
less communication with the outside world. 
Many families have never been out of the 
country since they first went there, perhaps 
years ago. Now, however, the old trail over 
the Olympic Mountains has given way to a 
broad wagon-road, and six-horse teams pass 





regularly over it, carrying in what merchan- 
dise from the outside world the inhabitants 
find it necessary to buy. 

The winter attraction is the dance. There 
are three large dance-halls in the country, 
40x60 feet, built especially as places where this 
universal pastime may beenjoyed. Sometimes 
there is an added attraction at these dances 
when the almost supreme enjoyment of the un- 
conventional country-dance is heightened, if 
that were possible, by a wedding of some loca] 
swain and his only girl—‘‘best”’ girl, it is some- 
times erroneously put; for the country boy gen- 
erally gets too deeply in love with his fair one 
to ever think of anybody else. 

Such a happy combination of affairs occurred 
in the Quillayute on a recent Saturday night. 
There was a Polish wedding,:and the dance fol- 
lowed—followed all night, with two wedding- 
suppers and any amount of variations. Major 
Atkisson, special land agent, tells about it in 
the Seattle Times. He was there. When he 
returned to the city he came limping like a 
lame colt. He says it is due to a sprained 
ankle;-but some of his friends are inclined to 
be facetious, and tell him that it is more proba- 
bly due to over-exertion at the dance. 

The major reached the neighborhood of the 
dance and wedding Saturday night, and found 
that the entire country was turning out to en- 
joy it. He had ridden with a man and his wife 
who had gone twenty miles to attend. The 
bride’s father is a well-to-do Polander, with an 
unpronounceable name. He, being one of the 
well-to-do residents, has on his place one of the 
three dancing-halls of the country, built of 
cedar hand-riven boards, with the floor hand- 
planed, to make it smooth and to afford polish, 
and well saturated with tallow. The nuptial 
knot was tied by the ordinary process through 
a justice of the peace, after which followed an 
8 o’clock wedding ceremony, when the dancing 
began. This was kept up uninterruptedly, al- 
most, until 1 o’clock, disturbed only by the 
brother of the groom, who passed about the 
hall offering cigars to the men and a bottle of 
spirits to any who cared to indulge. The mu- 
sic, a violin and guitar, ceased at 1 and the 
assemblage sat down to a second wedding-sup- 
per, which might be called breakfast, after 
which the dance proceeded, ceasing only at 7 
o’clock Sunday morning. Square dances, of a 
varied and difficult kind, were largely on the 
programme, but the people—married men, wo- 
men, girls and young men—were almost uni- 
versally able to cut a pigeon’s wing in the mat- 
ter of round dances. 

Girls are in demand in the Quillayute, and 
marry early. The bride of this Saturday night 
was but fifteen years old, yet she had cast the 
spell over three young men,—one a brother of 
the groom,—any one of whom would have been 
proud to call her his own. 

Major Atkisson says he never enjoyed a night 
in the country or an event more than he did 
the matrimonial blowout over in the Quillayute 
Country. 


An Incident of Western Life. 

The soloist at the ‘‘World’s Fair’ had just 
finished singing “I’m a Hot Baby” when a 
party of three strolled in and took seats ata 
table near the platform. The soloist, after 
bowing acknowledgments to the scattering ap- 
plause, disappeared in the little room to the 
right, where he began to tell the dancing-wo- 
man that ‘‘business ain’t like it used to be.” 

“That deserted stage,”’ spoke up the elder of 
the three visitors, ‘‘reminds me of a story.” 

‘Well, give it to us while we wait,’ said the 
younger man as he called up a waiter. 

‘It’s nothing sensational, but it’s true,’’ be- 
gan the other, ‘‘and only illustrates what many 
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another story has done in almost every com- 
munity. 

‘“‘Mexican Joe was a well known character in 
a mining town not a thousand miles from Hel- 
ena. His vocation brought him among the 
lower classes, as Joe was a tamale peddler. His 
voice could be heard at all hours of the night, 
crying out his wares. His principal customers 
were among the sporting fraternity, and he was 
at home in every gambling-house in the city. 
The peddling of hot tamales, especially during 
the winter months, is far from being an easy 
job, and few take it up for the exercise it 
affords. 

‘‘Mexican Joe was the owner of a piece of 


Jand, and on this he had built for himself a | 


shack, where he had lived since the town was 
only amining-camp. In this shack Joe manu- 
factured his chicken tamales, but where he 
procured the chickens was amystery. Someof 


drinking were Joe’s favorite amusements, and 
the pace he set would soon land him in the poor- 
house or the grave. 

“One stormy night in winter, accompanied 
by a young physician, I entered a large gamb- 
ling-house and concert saloon combined, to 
listen to the music. On taking our seats at the 


table I noticed that the lights on the stage were | 
turned off and that on one of the music-racks | 


hung a sign which read, ‘No music tonight.’ 
This failure was probably due to the fact that 
the lady who led the orchestra responded to too 


many liquid encores on the previous night—a | 


weakness she possessed. 
filled with an assortment of men made up 
largely of miners, with a sprinkling of soldiers 
and business men. 

‘Several games were in progress, and the click 
of the poker-chip and the rattle of the beer- 
schooner were familiar sounds to the ear. The 


The hall was well | 


by the shoulder, ordered him to get up and go 
home. 

‘Joe never moved a muscle. 
the big proprietor grasped him by the coliar, 


secoming angry, 


which caused Joe to fall from the stage. My 
friend the doctor noticed the manner in which 
Joe struck the floor, and his professional eye 
detected at once that something was wrong. 
He jumped to his feet and hurried to the fallen 
man. Placing his hand over Joe’s heart, and 
waiting a few seconds, he turned to the big 
proprietor and said, ‘Mexican Joe is dead.’ 
‘The. proprietor showed no excitement, but 
remarked that whisky was the cause of it and 
it was a wonder he had not died long ago. A 
big diamond flashed from the shirt-front of the 
speaker, possibly purchased by some of the 
money Joe had exchanged for liquor. The 
crowd from the tables gathered around the 
body and made various comments touching on 





A NORWEGIAN WEDDING PARTY 


his customers were mean enough to say that 
the meat which was enveloped in corn-husks 
never came from the feathered tribe. 

‘But, like others in this world, a change took 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


| bartenders were busy carrying these schooners 


| until the gamesters unloaded them. 


place in the life of Joe, and he awokeone noon, | 
his usual hour for rising, to find himself a rich | 


nan. 
branch out. In order to facilitate travel it was 
necessary to cut through a wide street—and 


The city in which he lived had begun to | 


this led across the property owned by Mexican | 


Joe; so the city purchased all his possessions 
ind paid him the sum of $20,000. 

When the old man found himself wealthy 
and that he would no longer have to pack 


| his head. 


around his furnace of hot tamales and wiener- | 


wurst, he began to take life easy and spent all 
his time in the barrooms and gambling-houses. 
The frequenters of these places received Joe 
with a genuine welcome; for now he had money 
to spend, and he disbursed it with a liberality 
that is prevalent among persons who suddenly 
come into possession of wealth. Gambling and 





to the players, where they would lie at anchor 
People of 
all ages, from the small boy to the old man, 
were passing in and out with the well-known 
‘growler.’ 

“Stretched at full-length on the stage, with 
one arm hanging downward, was Mexican Joe. 
As usual, he was drunk, and sleeping it off. His 


clothing was ragged and unclean, his shoes | 
An old hat covered | 
On the floor, | 


much worn and muddy. 
He wasa pitiful sight. 


directly beneath sleeping Joe, was his constant | 


companion, a common yellow dog. 
night had he coiled himself on the sawdust 
floor—waiting patiently for his drunken master. 


Many a/| 


Joe was never seen without his dog; good or | 


bad, the dog seemed determined to stay by him 
to the end. 

“Tt was after midnight when, at a sign from 
the proprietor, one of the beer-handlers walked 
over to Mexican Joe and, shaking him roughly 





[From a photograph by M. J. VIKEN. 


the life of Joe, many of which would have been 
far from complimentary if carved on his head- 
stone. They all agreed that he had ‘made his 
last appearance on the stage.’ 

“The old dog did not seem to realize that Joe 
was anything more than dead-drunk, as he had 
oftentimes seen him ina similar position and 
had followed meekly behind as he was led or 
carried from the saloon; but on the morrow he 
would learn that his drunken master was no 
more, and he alone would mourn Joe’s demise; 
in fact, he would be the only one to miss him; 
for of all the latter’s failings, he never had been 
known to be other than kind to the yellow dog. 

‘‘As I looked in on the following evening, no 
trace of the previous night’s tragedy was visi- 
ble. The crowd was large and the music in full 
swing. Schooners were anchored safely in har- 
bor, and among the audience I saw others who 
were following in the footsteps of Mexican Joe. 

‘‘Waiter, another beer!’’—Helena ( Mont.) In- 


‘ dependent. 
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UNDER THE 


BUNKERS. 


By Gene Sans Gene. 
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Al Sharp and I were chums. We were born 
within a stone’s throw of each other in Kansas 
City, twenty-eight years ago. Our school-boy 
days were no different from those of our fellows, 
who are today more or less fortunate. 

On the death of his parents, Al, being the 
only heir, inherited the whole of his father’s 
wealth, which consisted of $50,000 in money 
and a 160-acre farm; and from this date may be | 
included the period in his existence when he 
omitted nothing in the way of realizing the 
difference between affluence and poverty. 

Between plunging at the races and losing at 
faro the cash did not last long: so he turned 
his attention to the farm, which he divided 
and sold piecemeal to this and to that syndicate 
until the large buildings of the nut-and-bolt- 
works and other factories, with a network of 
switch-track, combined to crowd the old cot- 
tage into one corner of the only seven-eighths 
of an acre remaining. Not until he had re- 
linquished title to this for $500, in settlement 
of an unfortunate election bet, did he realize 
that the last nucleous upon which he might re- 
trieve his squandered fortunes had disappeared. 

From as gay and merry a high-roller as Kan- 
sas City had ever seen, he was reduced to a 
state in which most men of altered circum- 
stances would begin to adapt themselves to 
penury. Not so with Al Sharp. He was a | 
thoroughbred, tall, muscular, only twenty-two | 
years of age and without a weak feature. The | 
fact that he had ‘‘blown in’’ $100,000 in two years | 
lingered in his memory but a brief while. He 
at once began to scheme for the possession of 
an amount which would admit of his spending 
$100,000 every two years. Thus it happened that 
when, in the fall of 18—, I concluded to leave 
Kansas City to go prospecting out in Washing- 
ton Territory, my chum was ready to accom- 
pany me. 

On the day set for our departure we met at 
the depot and, after checking our baggage and 
purchasing tickets, began to while away the 
hours previous to train-time. It w*#s i) o’clock 
and raining. That night, as Al reviewed the 
situation, under the soothing induence of his 
cigar, possibly he assured himself that he had 
most excellent grounds for repining, if not in- 
deed for despairing altogether. He sat lost in 
thought, for a few minutes, when he shattered 
his preternatural calm by ejaculating, “Great 
Jupiter!”’ 

The exclamation was not surprising; for 
there, coming toward us, was Scotty Zorn, the 
last sad relic of days when fortune siniled upon 
the Sharp household. 

With that feature of humanity called “‘fidel- 
ity’’ we are all more or less familiar and doubt- 
less appreciate its worth—whether we recog- | 
nize it in those friends whose timely support 
and assistance, in days of affliction, could be 
accepted without loss of pride or manhood, or in 
the old servant—that patient, enduring fellow, 
who, walking on a lower grade in life, has 
grown up with us. 

The appearance of Scotty completed a pict- 
ure Otherwise not uncommon. 

He had wandered into the Sharp household | 





when but ten years old, and he had known no 
other home until, on the death of the head of 
the family, he went away as unceremoniously 
as he came. Two years had elapsed since then 
and the night when he arrived at the depot 
and asked to be allowed to accompany us on 
our journey to Washington. 

The train arrived, and, boarding it, we were 
soon speeding Westward. Good humor lulls the 
critical faculties to sleep, and through Scotty’s 
efforts at murdering songs and not giving his 
features a rest, his crooked eyes and decidedly 
tough-looking visage were robbed of half their 
repulsiveness in the eyes of his fellow passen- 


| gers, and time was beguiled pleasantly. 


After six days and nights of wearisome trav- 
eling, our journey came toanend. We landed 
in Seattle on the morning of October 30, 18 -, 
when there were but a few wharves there and 
the tide ebbed and flowed up to the point where 
Montgomery now stands. 

The three of us got work and never lost an 
hour for thirty days—when we quit, provided 
ourselves with outfits and started for the 
Olympics, up in the northwest corner of the 
State. Wetramped over the whole 150 miles, 
carrying our beds, outfit and gold-pan on our 


| backs. 


Early in December we struck the Skagit 
Country up near the head of the Skagit River. 
Almost the first thing we noticed were some 
tall pine stumps cut off about fifty feet from 
the ground. We wondered who could have 
climbed up there to do that work; but it wasn’t 
long before we found that the snows are so 
deep up there that amancould stand on the 
snow and do the chopping. This information 
made Scotty turn pale. 

All the miners but two, who had been left as 
a guard, had deserted the place. The next day 
it began to snow, and it came very deep, cover- 
ing nearly everything. Scotty, who was thor- 
oughly given over to thoughts of perishing 
there, started back at once. After several 
months, however, the snow disappeared and 
my chum and I went prospecting. 

We had traveled fifty miles, taking eighteen 
days over the roughest road ever traveled by 
man, when we came to a ledge of ore which 
proved exceedingly rich. After staking off our 
claim and bottling a written description of it, 
we procured three men to complete the court of 
five necessary to record and legalize the find 
according to the mining code. This done, all 
five of us started in and worked the claim for 
eleven months before breaking up. On reck- 
oning up we found that during the eleven 
months we had averaged $12,000 apiece for each 
month; so each of us had over $100,000! 

One bright morning in February, 18—, my 
chum and I, after a hearty mutual farewell, 
parted company, he going to Seattle while I, 
with my share of the money, went to another 
fork of the Skagit and, with two other men, 


| spent months in building a flume. I invested 


all my money init. When it wasdonea cloud- 
burst came, the river rose, and I have never 
seen a sliver of that work since! 

After spending another year in vain pros- 





pecting, I borrowed $200 to square myself and 
get away. 

When I got to Seattle I had but a few dollars 
and went to work at once, trying, at the same 
time, to get some clue as to my friend’s where- 
abouts. The town had improved wonderfully, 
however, and my search was not as easily con- 
ducted as I had anticipated. From a smal] 
Indian landing it had grown to a city of 10,000 
inhabitants. 

One evening at the hotel, just as I had re- 
linquished all hopes of finding my chum, I 
picked up a newspaper dated several weeks 
back, and in about the first column of the first 
page I saw an account of him that thoroughly 
astonished me. Under the heading of ‘‘Where 
is Al Sharp?” I found that my former comrade, 
during the two short years since I had last seen 
him, had operated a sufficient number of swin- 
dles to entitle him toa term in the penitentiary 
for the rest of his life; and, as the newspaper 
had it, ‘but for his spendthrift proclivities and 
fondness for the gaming-table,’’ he might have 
had a bank account rivaling that of any busi- 
ness man in the city. 

I will not go into details here. It is enough 
to say that while in most of his swindles Sharp 
showed the shrewd scheming qualities of a gen- 
eral, a few of the latter cases convinced me that 
his heart was fast becoming stony. If he ever 
entertained the least fear of God, he had lost 
it when he swindled a minister of the Gospel 
out of $700 and then located him some 4,000 feet 
on the crest of Chuckanut Mountain. The 
claim was advertised as within two and one- 
half miles of Fairhaven, and was to be bought 
as school-boys trade jackknives—“‘out of sight 
and unseen.’’ Not until the age of successful 
ballooning will the minister be able to work his 
claim. 

On leaving Seattle once more, I felt sure that 
I should never return; but after traveling up 
and down the Coast with varying success for 
two years, I did come back again. 

Standing in front of my lodgings one cold, 
wet night in January, I could hear the weird 
strains of a discordant violin coming out of 
Whitechapel, which told me that a ball was in 
progress there. Far beyond and to the south 
of this district, and making a black border 
against the sky by both night and day, stand 
the coal-bunkers, and all unconsciously I had 
wandered out there. It was nota locality that a 
fastidious person would choose, certainly, but 
these bunkers constitute a very satisfactory 
refuge and resort for tramps. In the summer 
the cool breeze from the Sound blows over the 
wharf under the bunkers, and in the winter 
there are nooks behind bunches of piles which 
are dry and well sheltered. The society to be 
found in this choice spot is somewhat mixed- 
that is, in the matter of color, nativity, quality, 
and kind of uncleanliness; but as to outlawry 
and idleness, all who meet there are on the 
same level. Some, of course, take precedence 
of their fellows by right of greater ability and 
daring, being professional house-breakers or 
highwaymen in reduced circumstances; while 
others are mere tramps or junk thieves; but all 
meet at the bunkers on an equality, and the 
policeman is regarded by them as a common 
enemy. 

People who are acquainted with the place 
seldom venture out to the end of the bunkers 
after dark. It is a lonesome spot. There are 
many posts and timbers behind which a man 
with a club or a knife could lurk, and it is 
known that these nooks are often occupied. 
Sometimes a drunken sailor or logger staggers 
out there to sleep off the effects of a spree, and 
it very often happens that when he wakes up 
he finds that everything of value which he bad 
about him has disappeared. 
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On the stormy night in question a man—a 
logger, to judge by his attire—staggered along 
beneath the coal bunkers, apparently in search 
of a dry nook where he would be safe from the 
interference of the police and where he could 
sleep off the effects of the liquor which he had 
been drinking. The wind whistled through the 
timbers overhead, the sheets of rain splashed 
against the sides of the bunkers, and the waves 
could be heard swashing against the piles be- 
neath the planking. The man staggered along, 
now and again striking against a timber or 
stumbling over some obstruction beneath his 
feet. He had pursued his unsteady way for 
some distance along the wharf, when suddenly 
a light flashed on him and some one, unseen to 
him in the darkness behind the light, accosted 
him with: 

‘‘Hello, partner! Whatare you looking for?”’ 

He stopped and straightened himself up as 
best he could, and endeavored to make out in 
the blackness who it was that had hailed him. 
Gradually he made out the forms of two men, 
seated with their backs against sheltering tim- 
bers. One of the men had in his hand a dark- 
lantern, the light from which he held turned 
on the new-comer, and both the men were 
smoking short black pipes. When the logger 
had collected his drunken senses sufficiently to 
answer, he said that he was just looking fora 
place to get in out of the rain. 

‘‘Well,”’ said the man with the lantern, ‘‘this 
is about as good a place as you’ll find here- 
abouts, and we won’t make any charge for 
lodging. Sit down over by that pile and make 
yourself comfortable.”’ 

The woodsman needed no urging to accept 
the invitation, and tumbled himself down in a 
heap in the place indicated. 

As soon as he saw his guest comfortably set- 
tled, the man with the lantern closed the slide 
and left everything in total darkness. Neither 
of the occupants of the place spoke, andina 
few minutes the last comer had fallen asleep, 
despite the cold wind, of which an occasional 
gust eddied about the sheltering timbers. The 
silence was finally broken by one of the smok- 
ers asking of his companion, ‘Is he asleep, do 
you think, Jim?”’ 

‘IT should judge so,’’ was the reply, ‘‘by the 
way he snores.’’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said the first speaker, ‘‘I’ll give you 
a little light and you can see if he has any 
property about him. If he has, we had better 
take care of it for him, as he is in no condition 
to look out for himself.’’ 


with the lantern turning the slide sufficiently 
to allow a single narrow ray of light to escape, 
which he turned upon the prostrate form of 
the drunken man, while his companion quietly 
and dextrously began a search of the sleeper’s 
pockets. The quest was not satisfactory, for 
all that was found consisted of a few small 
silver coins and an old watch, which was almost 
valueless. 

The man who was doing the searching was 
about to desist, satisfied that he had appropri- 
ated everything of-value about the sleeper, 
when he gave a start and began running his 
hands carefully over the drunkard's body about 
the waist. With a meaning nod to his com- 
panion, who, by the way, had carefully noted 
everything taken from the victim, the searcher 
took from his pocket a large clasp-knife, opened 
it, and began slitting open the coarse woolen 
shirt which the logger wore. In his eagerness 
to get the shirt open he did not notice how close 
he was to the skin beneath, but made a bold 
slash with the knife. The shirt dropped open 
and revealed the white skin underneath, on 
which was traced a faint, red line marked by a 
dozen beads of blood, which oozed up and 
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“The pair tottered and swayed, each growing weaker.”’ 


trembled a second before running off in little | 


crimson streams. At the sight of blood the two | 


thieves remained perfectly motionless, think- 
ing, apparently, that the logger was too sodden 
with liquor to awaken even under such treat- 
ment. But they had miscalculated, for in a 
few seconds the deadened nerves contrived to 
carry their message of pain to the brain, and 
the sleeper awakened with a start and raised 
himself to a sitting posture. 

The light dazzled him, and the roar of the 
wind was in his ears; but instinct seemed to 


| tell him that he was in danger, and with a 
With this the men arose cautiously, the one | 


sudden spring he overturned the man who was 
bending over him, gained his feet, and stood 
staring around, dazed and bewildered, but still 
on his guard against possible danger. 

The overturned thief was on his feet almost 
as soon as the logger, but, unlike the latter, he 
had his senses about him. He turned to his 
companion and muttered: 

“Scotty, he has got a money-belt on him, and 
we must have it. Give me plenty of light and 
I'll quiet him.”’ 

With his knife grasped tightly in his hand, 
the thief began moving cautiously with the in- 
tention of getting in the rear of the woodsman, 
but the latter balked this plan by backing up 
against a timber. The thief looked around 
him for a moment and then made a motion to 
his companion with the lantern. The latter 
understood the sign and immediately turned 
the slide of the lantern and left the place in 
darkness. For a second the men were quiet: 
then there was a rush, a scuffle, the light was 
turned on, and the man with the lantern be- 
held his companion struggling in the arms of 
the woodsman. 

Cautiously drawing nearer to the struggling 
men, he saw that both were covered with blood, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| by the waves striking the piles, 


which flowed from a ghastly cut in the woods- 
man’s neck; but he made no effort to aid his 
companion. 

He watched the struggle—the thief trying to 
reach his antagonist with his knife, the woods- 
man slowly but surely squeezing the life out of 
the thief. The pair tottered and swayed, each 
growing weaker: one, from the loss of blood, 
the other from the terrible pressure brought to 
bear upon him. 

Neither noticed that but a step from where 
they stood was the edge of the wharf; the man 
with the lantern did, and he shut off the light. 

There was a splash—louder than that made 
a single cry 
in which the sound of two voices mingled, and 
when the light was turned on again the man 
with the lantern was alone beneath the bunk- 
ers. He hurried around to a ladder which led 
to a pile of ballast beneath the wharf, and, 
standing ankle-deep in the filth at the water’s 
edge, cast the lightof the lantern over the 
waves which washed back and forth among the 
piles and timbers. He heard a cry, and the ray 
from his lantern discovered to him the white 
face of his companion, who was clinging toa 
slippery pile beneath the wharf. The light 
rested there but a moment, however, and 
then darted here and there over the water. 
From the darkness came a pleading cry, ‘‘Help 
me, Scotty!’ but the light from the lantern 
still searched the whirling waters. At last it 
rested on an object that was washing backward 
and forward over the slimy rocks of the ballast- 
pile, but a few feet from where the man who 
held the light was standing. A motion of the 
water rolled the object over, and the man saw 
the stony eyes and matted red beard of the 
logger, the gaping knife-wound showing plainly 
in the side of his neck. The water where the 
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body lay was only knee-deep, and it was but 
a moment’s work to drag it partially from the 
water upon the ballast-pile. 

Again came the cry from the darkness, and 
this time the man with the lantern turned the 
light in the direction whence it proceeded long 
enough to see the white face disappear beneath 
the water alongside the pile. Then the lan- 
tern was deposited on the ballast-pile, with its 
light turned full upon the body lying at the 
water’s edge. The man who had held the light 
drew from his pocket a companion to the knife 
which had made the wound in the logger’s 
neck, and, bending over the dead body of the 
woodsman, slashed the flannel shirt, in which 
there was already a long gash. This time there 
was no movement when the knife touched the 
skin. One more stroke, and the shirt was laid 
open to the waist. 

With feverish haste Scotty tore it back, and 
then, tightly clasped around the dead man’s 
body, he saw a few valueless papers. Turning 
his eyes toward the corpse’s face, he noticed 
that the matted beard had shifted and was 
false. Taking hold of it he pulled it off, and 
there, pale and ghastly, Scotty beheld the 
pallid features of Al Sharp, cold in death. 

* 


AN ECCENTRIC SIOUX FALLS ATTORNEY. 





Joe Kirby, a Sioux Falls, S. D., attorney, is 
evidently nothing if not sensational. For in- 
stance, although other men use bank checks, 
Joe has one of hisown. Two flags, one of Erin, 
with its harp, the other the beautiful emblem 
of the United States, are crossed over a picture 
of himself, surrounded by a twining wreath of 
shamrock. The motto above the picture is 
‘*Root Hog or Die!”’ 

Joe’s best friends couldn’t call him handsome, 
but in his strongly-marked features one can see 
an indomitable will and strong character, 
such as few men possess. Abraham Lincoln 
had the same plain, kindly face, and Joe is 
proud to be told occasionally that he resembles 
the martyred President. 

Mr. Kirby is noted for his sarcasm and 
elusive manner when in court, and many a 
story is told of his pugnacity. Once he hada 
client who had pleaded guilty, but Joe wouldn't 
have it so. He had the plea changed to ‘“‘not 
guilty,’’ cleared the party, and then turned 
about and sued the prosecuting witness for $50,- 
000 damages. 

He is an entirely self-made man, and isa 
shining example of what grit and stubborn de- 
termination, combined with considerable native 
talent, can do. 

His recent appeal to the people, from the de- 
cisions of the supreme court, and his severe 
arraignment of this court, through the medium 
of the press, on the charge of corruption, are 
matters that are familiar to more than the 
local public. 





* 

A PINnE-TREE Prison.—J. R. Bennett and 
E. E. Darrow, while cutting wood on the for- 
mer’s farm two miles southwest of town, says 
the Garfield (Wash.) Enterprise. made a very 
interesting discovery. In the heart of a pine- 
tree four feet in diameter, and embedded in the 
solid wood, they found the nest and the shriv- 
eled remains of two birds which, from their 
appearance, were yellowhammers; but, unlike 
the toad that is found at stated intervals em- 
bedded in the solid rock, the birds were quite 
dead. Although the tree had grown over solidly, 
there were traces of a hole in the tree when it 
was small. Estimating the time by the growth 
over the hole, the birds must have taken their 
last peep out about the time the Astor party 
went by on their way to the Astoria. The re- 
mains of the flickers look a good deal likea 
mummy, and there is a sad expression lingering 
about their eyes that suggests long years of 
waiting. 
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The following is a letter from an army officer 
to a friend in the East: 

“In the Field, Jan. — 18—. 

‘*My dear friend:—I am writing you this dur- 
ing a halt to let the colonel inspect the Indian 
camp. We are on one side of a hill, and the 
hostile camp is just on the other slope. Our 
scouts found a trail three days ago, and we 
have been following it hotly ever since. And 
this is where it ends. Very soon, now, we will 
be racing down that slope and through those 
tepees and leaving hell in our trail! And, of 
course, you know, some of us won’t come out. 
But we’ve all got a fair chance, and the fellow 
that’s dropped won’t kick. 

“T am writing this by the light of my dark 
lantern and by the aid of the stars, which are 
wonderfully bright tonight. There’s a moon, 
too. It’s a great wonder we haven’t been dis- 
covered; but it won’t make much difference 
now, for I see the colonel coming back. 

‘*‘We’ve come fifty miles in the last ten hours, 
and I’ve done a deal of thinking—mostly of 
home and the people back there. If I remem- 
ber right, you were one of the fellows that came 
up for the West Point examinations when I 
did. Well, sometimes I wish you had won the 
appointment. At least if you had, I would be 
sure of a whole skin tonight—which I am not, 
by any means! You, however, are the general 
manager of a railroad and, I presume, a big 
stockholder, while I ama senior first lieutenant 
of cavalry, with less than a hundred and fifty 
a month, and the white hairs already com- 
mencing to showin my mustache. You have 
a happy home, a pretty wife, bright children 
and a busy life before you; I have nothing in 
the world that I care for but the proficiency of 
my troop and the faded old colors that float 
over us. Before me is a most desolate life, 
with bleak prairies and snow-capped mountains 
all around. It’s a long time since I’ve been East 
to God's country, and I'd like awfully to get 
back there, if only for a little while: but just 
now every man’s needed here on the frontier. 
However, I’ll go back some day and see you all. 

‘The colonel has come up to our group and is 
saying: 

“*Tt’s a big camp for a battalion to go 
through. We ought to fall back on Bendire 
and the other companies; and if we do, we’ll 
lose what we’ve come all this distance for; 
they'll see our trail in the morning, and then 
everything will be up. If we want this camp 
we’ve got to pitch in now and take it before 
the sun comes up over that ridge.’ 

“There is a long silence. No one, it seems, 
cares to express himself. 

***T think, gentlemen, said the colonel, that 
we had better pitch in and do our best. You 
will have your men ready in forty-five minutes.’ 

“That gives me time to finish this letter. 
Now, old man, you must not mind what I’ve 
been saying above. I didn’t exactly mean it. 
I’m feeling better already. I don’t mind this 
life. I love it. The fact is, I couldn’t get 
along with any other kind of life. You don’t 
know what it is to ride at the head of the finest 
troop of cavalry in the whole army, and be able 
to look back over your shoulder and see the fine 
fellows sitting like statues in the saddles—and 
the prancing horses and the waving plumes, 
and know that they are your men and your 
horses, and that they will obey your every 





command. It thrills me now, when I think 
that in a little while I shall be dashing through 
that camp on the other side of the slope—with 
that splendid troop thundering behind me! 

‘But there’s one thing that takes the starch 
out of a fellow, and that is when the band plays 
an old West Point waltz. That is what our 
band dia when we left the post, four days ago, 
and I’m just beginning to get over it. 

“The men are getting ready. The color- 
sergeant is shaking out the old flag. It looks 
beautiful in the moonlight. Each star seems 
brighter than it did an hour ago—almost as 
bright as the real stars overhead. Already the 
men are getting silently into line, and the 
troop horses are being brought forward. In 
this night’s work I shall miss the clink of the 
sabers and hear, instead, only the dull thump- 
ing of the carbines on the sling-belts. 

‘‘Now we are almost ready. The wind comes 
sighing and moaning over the hill, and the 
colonel has gone forward. The different troops 
are beginning to trot off, but as yet there has 
been no bugle-call mingling with the wind. 
When the bugle does sound, it will mean a 
wild dash up the hill and over the ridge, and a 
charge down into the village—with hell right 
in front! 

‘‘T must close, now, as I have to lead my troop 
forward; but I’m coming home, some day, and 
we’ll have a dinner at the club, with all theold 
boys there; and then we’ll go around to Keeme’s 
and take in the show, call on all the people I 
used to know years ago, and have a good time 
generally. Do you remember that pretty girl 
we all used to worship—the girl with the dark 
hairand gray eyes— Miss Eleanor Montmorency? 
Well, I’m going to hunt her up, when I get 
back, and take her to Keeme’s again, as I used 
to do, and get her chocolates at Smiths. But I 
must stop, as the horses are deucedly nervous 
and impatient. So, good-bye, old man, and 
look out for your old friend, 

“RurFus H. VANREED.”’ 


* * 
” 


[From the Chicago Press, Jan. — 18—.] 

‘Dispatches from headquarters report a hot 
fight between United States cavalry and Sioux 
Indians, in which several officers and men of 
the Sixteenth Cavalry were killed and wounded. 
On the night of Jan. —, Colonel Hunte and fiye 
troops of the Sixteenth found an Indian camp 
and attacked it early the next morning with- 
out waiting for Major Bendire and the other 
battalion. The hostile camp proved far stronger 
than was expected, and gave the troops a hard 
battle. During the first rush on the camp 
Lieutenant Van Reed’s troop became detached 
from the main body and, after dashing through 
the eastern end of the village, was cut off and 
surrounded by the outnumbering warriors. 
The Indians then made an attempt to stam- 
pede his mounts, but failed todo so. However, 
they came very near doing so, and it was only 
the splendid discipline of the troop that pre- 
vented them. 

“The noise made by the rush of the other 
troops through the tepees became fainter and 
fainter, and then the beleaguered troop knew 
that their comrades were being pushed in an 
opposite direction. For a moment it looked as 
if all hope of life was over. But Van Reed was 
a brave, determined officer, and ordered his 
men to mount. This they did, under a heavy 
fire from the Indians that emptied many sad- 
dles. Then the lieutenant gave the word, and 
with a rush the whole troop dashed onward 
through the encircling warriors and made a 
wild dash for life and liberty. 

“Once in the open, the lieutenant formed 
fours and trotted briskly over the frozen turf 
in the direction taken by the other troops. 
Away off in the distance could be heard the 
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faint notes of a bugle. This they answered 
with ‘officers’ call;’ and when from out the hills 
this call was answered, they knew the four 
other troops would soon come thundering to 
their aid. 

‘“‘But now the Indians, who had been follow- 
ing them, again opened fire. It was a fierce 
fire, and had to be answered. After returning 
shot for shot for some time, the lieutenant saw 
that his men were dropping so fast that his 
only hope lay in again cutting his way through. 
He felt sure that the main body must be some- 
where near at hand. 

“Forming for this last desperate attempt, 
the troops went forward with a rush; and just 
as they reached the Indian line and broke 
through, the whole battalion came charging 
down the hill. But at this fatal moment Van 
Reed, the gallant officer, pitched forward from 


his saddle——dead.”’ 
ROBERTSON HOWARD, JR. 





AMERICAN APPLES IN GERMANY. 


The report of the United States Consul Gen- 
eral at Frankfort, Germany, to the State De- 
partment at Washington is full of important 
particulars which the fruit-growers of the 
Northwest would do well to consider seriously. 
After saying that the past season will long be 
remembered in Germany as the first in which 
the American apple has invaded the markets 
of that country in such quantities as to reach 
all classes of dealers and consumers and dem- 
onstrate beyond dispute its superiority over the 
native fruit in juiciness, flavor and adaptability 
to all purposes of the kitchen and table, the 
report goes on to state that a German pomo- 
logical journal is credited with the astonishing 
statement that during the past season six 
million double centners of American apples— 
more than twenty times the import of any 
previous year—have been landed at German 
ports. As a centner is the hundredweight of 
certain European countries, it is evident that 
the statement is incorrect; nevertheless, it isa 
well-known fact that American apples are be- 
ing shipped abroad in large quantities, and 
that the foreign demand for them grows yearly. 
This, says a correspondent of the New England 
(frocer, is a victory of superior quality rather 
than mere cheapness of price, and there is an 
assuring prospect that the large importations 
of last season have opened a permanent market 
for apples in Germany. It is, therefore, worth 
while to review some of the mistakes that have 
been made by certain exporters in this country, 
and point out the additional precautions that 
will be necessary to give the trade stability and 
lift it above the character of a periodic and 
more or less uacertain speculation. Taking 
into account the magnitude of the importa- 
tions, and the fact that most of the fruit had 
been gathered, barreled and sold in the prin- 
cipal American markets without any special 
preparation for export, it must be conceded 
that it has arrived, for the most part, in good 
condition, at least until the latter part of the 
shipping season. But since the middle of De- 
cember a number of shipments have arrived in 
a wretched state, the apples so rotten and 
crushed as to be wholly unsalable, except for 
manufacturing purposes, and then at a serious 
loss to the importers. 

The agrarian press, every ready to find flaws 
in imported food products, has not failed to 
point out and make the most of these defects, 
and, by its strictures on American methods of 
packing and shipment, has pointed out the re- 
forms that should be made before the exports 
of another season are begun. The plain fact is 
that apples hastily gathered, thrown into bar- 
rels and hurried by rail or water to New York 
and Boston, are often in no proper condition to 








be exported to Europe, and if the trade now so 
auspiciously opened is to be maintained and in- 
creased, more careful methods of packing and 
preparation must be adopted. 

Germany has for many years imported apples 
in large quantities for the Austrian Tyrol, and 
the contrast between the manner in which such 
fruit and the American apples are prepared for 
shipment, and the condition in which they re- 
spectively arrive and keep after arrival, offers 
a striking and suggestive lesson. Tyrolese ap- 
ples, when intended for export, are carefully 
picked by hand when dry; or, if damp when 
gathered, they are dried and then laid by hand 
closely in barrels lined with heavy manilla 
paper. At the bottom and top of the cask is 
placed a thick layer of ‘‘wood wool” or dry, soft 
straw, and the barrel-head, being pressed down 
over this and fastened, the fruit is held firmly 
by the pressure of these two elastic cushions, 
so as to prevent the loose rattling of one apple 
against another while in transit, and the con- 
sequent bruising which entails.decay. Finally, 
holes are bored through the sides and both 
heads of the cask to admit air, and in this con- 
dition apples from the Alpine slopes are brought 
hundreds of miles by rail so free from injury 
that they keep throughout the winter without 
being unpacked or opened. They are fair, rosy- 
cheeked and firm of tissue, and although dis- 
tinctly inferior to the best American apples in 
juiciness, flavor and tenderness of pulp, they 
retail today in Frankfort at higher prices than 
the Spitzenbergs, Baldwins and Greenings from 
beyond the sea. 

It is the opinion of German fruit dealers, says 
the authority quoted. who extol the rich flavor 
and general excellence of American apples, that 
if they were gathered and put up for export by 
the same methods and as carefully as those from 
the Tyrol and Northern Italy, they would from 
this time forward practically contro: the im- 
ported apple market inGermany. Thisspecial 
preparation would, of course, cost both time 
and money, but the kind of labor required for 
such a purpose should be plentiful and rela- 
tively inexpensive, even in the United States, 
and its cost would be amply repaid by the 
higher prices that the carefully assorted and 
well-packed fruit would command abroad. 

The dried and canned fruits of California and 
the Atlantic States are now firmly established 
in Germany, their importation and consump- 
tion are increasing steadily year by year, and 
with the wide and favorable introduction that 
fresh American apples have obtained during 
the past season it will require only careful 
assorting and packing, with judicious manage- 
ment on the part of exporters, to develop and 
retain for them in Germany a permanent and 
important market. 





LOCATION AND EXTENT OF THE NEW FOREST 
RESERVES. 


Ex-President Cleveland’s Forest Reserve or- 
der, which has aroused such universal opposition 
throughout the Western and Northwestern 
States, locates the various reserves and defines 
their boundaries as follows: 

No. 1. The Black Hills reserve embraces the 
central portion of the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and has an estimated area of 967,630 
acres. 

No. 2. The Big Horn reserve is situated in 
Northern-Central Wyoming and embraces both 
slopes of the Big Horn Mountains. Its area is 
1,198,080 acres. 

No. 3. The Teton reserve lies adjacent to 
the Yellowstone National Park timberline re- 
serve, being south thereof, and contains 829,440 
acres. 

No. 4. The Flathead reserve embraces both 








slopes of the main Rocky Mountain range or 
continental divide, in Northern Montana, and 
extends from near the line of the Great North- 
ern Railroad northward to the international 
boundary. It contains an estimated area of 
1,382,400 acres. 

No. 5. The Lewis and Clarke forest reserve 
embraces both slopes of the continental divide 
in Montana, and extends from near the line of 
the Great Northern Railroad southward nearly 
to the 47th degree of north latitude, and has an 
estimated area of 2,426,080 acres. 

No. 6. The Priest River forest reserve occu- 
pies the basin of Priest Lake and Priest River 
in the extreme northern part of Idaho and 
Northeastern Washington, and extends from a 
few miles north of the Great Northern Railroad 
to the international boundary. Its area is es- 
timated at 552,960 acres in Idaho, and 92,160 
acres in Washington, making a total of 645,120 
acres. In this reservation the Western white 
pine grows to its largest size. It is within the 
limits of the Northern Pacific Railway grant, 
and consequently the Government owns only 
the alternate sections within the limit of said 
grant. 

No.7. The Bitter Root forest reserve lies 
on both sides of the boundary between Mon- 
tana and Idaho. The total estimated area is 
4,147,200 acres, of which 691,200 are in Montana 
and 3,456,000 in Idaho. 

No. 8. The Washington forest reserve is lo- 
cated in the State of Washington and extends 
from about the 120th degree of west longitude 
to nearly the 122d degree, and from the inter- 
national boundary southward to a little below 
the 48th degree of latitude. It contains an es- 
timated area of 3,540,240 acres. The region em- 
braced extends over both slopes of the Cascade 
Mountains, and is exceedingly broken and en- 
tirely clothed with forests. The reserve is one 
of the most ruggid, difficult, least known and 
least settled parts of the United States. 

No. 9. The Olympic forest reserve occupies 
the high and breken Olympic Mountain region 
in Northwestern Washington, and contains an 
estimated area of 2,188,800 acres. This proposed 
reserve no doubt contains for its area the largest 
and most valuable body of timber belonging to 
the nation. 

No. 10. The Mount Rainier forest reserve was 
originally established by executive order of Feb. 
20, 1893, as the ‘‘Pacific Forest Reserve.”’ The 
proclamation extends the reserve southward 
along the two slopes of the Cascade Mountains 
nearly to the Columbia River, and changes the 
name of the Pacific to the Mount Rainier For- 
est Reserve. The proposed extension makes 
the total area of the Mount Rainier reserve 
2,234,880 acres. 

No. 11. TheStanislaus forest reserve extends 
north along the slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, in California, and embraces an area 
of 391,200 acres. 

No. 12. The San Jacinto forest reserve em- 
braces the San Jacinto Mountains in Southern 
California, and is separated from the existing 
San Bernardino forest reserve by the San 
Georgonio pass. Estimated area, 737,280 
acres. 

No. 13. The Uintah forest reserve embraces 
both slopes of the eastern part of the Uintah 
Mountain ranges in Northern Utah and the 
northern slope only of the western part of this 
range, the southern slope being the part of the 
Uintah Indian Reservation. 


* 
* 


AN ANCIENT VOLCANIC CENTER.—Recent 
investigations lead to the conclusion that in 
remote ages there was a volcanic center, near 
the site of the present town of Rossland, in 
British Columbia, from which lava and ashes 
deluged the surrounding district. 
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Montana a Fruit State, Too. 


Geo. H. Scott, who writes for the Rocky 
Mountain Jlushandmen, of White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont., says “there is no reason why 
Montana should not become as famous for its 
fruits as Utah and Colorado. Montana has a 
soil which is very similar to that upon which 
the extensive orchards of those States are lo- 
cated, and her climate, with its e,en tempera- 
ture and abundant sunshine, cannot be equaled 
in the great Northwest. It is quite safe to 
predict that the next five years will see Mon- 
tana make a rapid advance in this infant, yet 
very important, industry.” 


Correct Farming Methods. 


The fruit-farmers of Western Montana have 
come to the conclusion that they do not need 
large farms. Forty acres, they say, is ample. 
They figure on keeping a couple of cows, one or 
two teams—a work-team and marketing-team 
preferred—and a fewchickens. Aside from the 
ground needed to produce feed for these, they 
propose to put the land in fruit-trees, shrubs, 
and strawberry plants. A small farm well 
tilled is, they assure us, infinitely preferred to 
a large farm but partially tilled.— While Sulphw 
Springs | Mout.) Hushbandman. 


I 


harvest, also, should conditions continue favor- 


able, will be more bounteous than ‘usual, and, 
if prices continue fair, more closely garnered. 
The 10,000 acres or thereabouts in cultivation 
last year, the Portland Oregonian thinks, will 
be increased to perhaps 15,000 acres, and the 
Oregon crop, probably, to 75,000 bales as against 
50,000 bales last year. The reasons for this ac- 
tivity are to be found in the favorable condi- 
tion of the market, ten cents a pound being 
offered now, compared with three or four cents 
a year ago; and also, it is surmised, in the belief 
that a restoration of the McKinley tariff on hops 
will tend materially to strengthen and main- 
tain advanced prices. 


1897 Promises Fair, 

Washington crop reports are very encoura- 
ging throughout the Big Bend Country. The 
ground is in good condition and farmers are 
hopeful of big crops. The prospects now point 
to a larger grain yield in the Big Bend Country 
than was ever known before. The acreage at 
Wilbur will be fifty per cent greater than last 
year. 

In the Whatcom District, according to the 
New Whatcom Reveille, prospects for a large 
fruit-crop were never better, and the orchard- 
ists are confidently expecting a good harvest. 

While there may be some minor localities in 
the agricultural districts of the State in which 
the conditions are not the most favorable, 
there is every prospect that the general output 
of both fruit and grain will be highly satis- 
factory. 


Packing Herring in Seattle. 


Some of the big fish depots here are at work, 
during the present lull in the fresh-tish trade, 
in smoking and drying salted herring. Mill- 
ions of these fish, which were taken largely 
during their runs last season and were put 


away in brine, are now being brought out and | 


cured. A few herring are being taken at this 


| time and find their way in, but the quantity is 


Canadian Enterprise. 


It is said that the Dominion Government 
will this year carry out Professor Robertson's 
plan of exporting dressed meats to Great Brit- 
ain. This plan is to establish cold storage 
facilities in connection with slaughtering es- 
tablishments, and ship chilled meats to Great 
Britain, where retail shops will be opened to 
sell direct to consumers until the industry has 
been established. Abattoirs will probably be 
established at Montreal and Winnipeg, and 
later on, possibly, at some central point in our 
Winnipeg (Colonist. 


western range country. 


New Settlers Still Coming. 
A body of representative Nebraska farmers | 
were in Foster County, N. D., recently, for the | 
purpose of examining the soil and investigating 
the resources of the country from an agricult- | 
ural view. It is reported that the gentlemen 
were favorably impressed with the situation 
and that an option for the purchase of 5,000 | 
acres has been secured from the Northern Pa- 


cific Railway Company. The tract, which is | 


reserved for a colony of the Dunkard faith, lies 
within a few miles of Carrington and is a part 


of the indemnity strip recently patented by the | 


Government. There is no better land in the 
State, and it is quite certain that the en- 
tire section will soon be occupied by thrifty 
farmers. 


Oregon’s Hop Outlook. 

Papers published in the hop districts through- 
out the State report unusual activity in the 
hopyards, and it is evident that the cultiva- 
tion this year will far exceed that of last. The 


light. One of these fish depots where this work 
is now being carried on looks much like a salm- 
on cannery dnring the height of the run. Piles 


of herring, kegs of herring, big tanks of her- | 


ring and herring covering every inch of the 


floor space, besides smoke-houses with hundreds | 
of rows of the silvery fish hanging aloft, may be | 


seen. It is rather a new sight in the fish traftic 
of this city. When cured they are packed in 
regular herring-boxes for the market.—Seattl 
Post- Intelligencer. 

A Growing Industry. 

J. S. Harris, the pioneer goat-breeder of 
South Idaho, who visited Angora, Turkey, 
some twenty years ago, and at an expense of 
several thousand dollars introduced the first 


pure-blooded Angora goats into Idaho, packing | 


the goats on horses 250 miles through the 
mountains of Armenia, made some highly in- 
teresting and practical remarks in regard to the 
industry at a recent meeting of the Oregon An- 
gora Goat Breeders’ Association, held in Inde- 
pendence. He says that the Willamette Valley, 
owing to its mild and humid climate, is pecul- 
iarly well adapted to producing a high grade of 
soft mohair of a rich luster, which will readily 
command a good price inthe market. He urged 
upon the farmers of this valley, especially those 
who live in the foothills, where the natural 
food of the Angora goat grows in abundance, 
to engage in the industry, assuring them that 
they will find it a profitable business. Mr. 
Harris is one of the largest Angora guat-breed- 
ers on the Coast. His herd of goats number 
over 2,000, all pure bloods directly descended 
from the original stock imported from Angora. 
About fifty samples of mohair were on exhibi- 


tion from various parts of the world—Turkey, 
South Africa, Texas, Idaho, and the Willa- 
mette Valley.— Portland Oregonian. 


A Favored Northwest. 

The Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin says: 

“The growth that has come to the Northwest 
in thirty-five years is going on, and in thirty- 
five years more we will look back and wonder 
how we could have been so short-sighted in the 
matter of predictions. We have a great area 
running through to the Coast, and in the years 
to come it will be filled with people. There is 
the great advantage here of an agricultural 
region unsurpassed, and with it water-power, 
great quarries of building-stone, live-stock 
ranges, mines, lumber, etc. It should take no 
one along time to see the future with that 
great area spread out. And the transforma- 
tion will come rapidly. There is going to be no 
drag about it. People are coming to Minne- 
sota to live, and they are going to the Dakotas, 
all great States. Look out into the future 
and take a broad view. The Northwest isa 
favored spot, clear through to the Coast.” 

Coming to North Dakota. 

The Napoleon (N. D.) Homestead says: ‘It 
looks as if a large immigration to North Da- 
kota will take place this year, and the popula- 
tion of the State be increased by many thou- 
sands, which goes to show that North Dakota 
is advancing rapidly, not only as a wheat-pro- 
ducing country, which is known the world over, 
but also for the rapid strides it has made in the 
past few years in the way of stock-raising,— 
cattle, sheep, horses and hogs,—which now can 
be seen in abundance in almost any part of the 

| State. No wonder the people are coming this 
way. To what other State in the Union cana 
person go with limited means, and some with- 
out any means at all, and doaswell? There is 
not one. Those who leave the State, looking 
| for some better place, in most cases return, 
| glad to get back again to their old homes in 
North Dakota, the land of independence and 
plenty. Let the new settlers come; there is 
plenty of land for all who wish to make a home 
on these fertile prairies of North Dakota. 


| In South Dakota. 
| One of the best counties in South Dakota is 
| Campbell County. It is in the northern part 
| of the State, on the line dividing it from North 
| Dakota. The population is about 5,000, and 
Mound City is the county seat. Here are found 
the Campbell County Creamery, which handles 
| the milk from 800 cows, and the Campbell 
County Roller Mills, whose celebrated flour 
| cannot be manufactured fast enough to meet 
the popular demands. The people of thiscounty 
| rank among the most prosperous of the State 
| and are engaged in general farming and stock- 
raising. There has not been a crop failure in 
twelve years—since the county was first settled. 
The population grows steadily, and the finan- 
cial standard of the county is first-class. The 
nearest railway point is Eureka in McPherson 
County, a town which holds the record of being 
the largest primary grain-shipping point in the 
country, over a million dollars’ worth of wheat 
having been shipped within three months in a 
single year. The town also shipped, last year, 
about 150 cars of hogs and 200 cars of cattle. A 
good creamery and a flouring-mill are among 
the wealth-making industries. Both these 
| counties have high hopes of prosperity during 
1897, and no doubt their hopes will be realized. 


Washington’s Violin Maple. 

New resources of this State are being dis- 
| covered constantly. For the latest one, credit 
is due to the enterprise of Mr. H. D. Ingram, 
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of this city, who recently sent to Mr. A. L. 

Rosenfeld, of Kansas City, samples of what is 
commonly called bar-maple. Rosenfeld is the 
leading maker of the smaller stringed instru- 
ments, such as violins, etc., in the United 
States. He finds, and so reports, that the 
Washington maple is superior to any he has 
yet found, and he has heretofore been import- 
ing maple from the mountainous regions of 
Switzerland as the best he could find in the 
world. Whatcom County maple seems to pos- 
sess the necessary qualities of being very diffi- 
cult to split, capacity for satiny finish, reso- 
nance, strength and lightness in the superlative 
degree. While the demand for such wood does | 
not call for any great amount, it is steadily in- | 
creasing and will command almost its own price. 
It is well known that the exports of such in- 
struments from this country have become no | 
inconsiderable item, as was proven by an order 
recently sent to Europe for an instrument at a 
high price, on receiving which it was found to | 
have been manufactured by Mr. Rosenfeld, the | 





ple is then reduced in quantity, also automat- 
ically, and a portion of it is ground to a pulp. 
A small part of this pulp is then assayed to 
find its metallic contents. The rest of the pulp 
is sealed up for future reference in case of a 
dispute as to the value of the ore, with the ex- 
ception of an assay sample, which is sent to the 
shipper of the ore. Hein turn gets his sample 
assayed, and if it checks out with the smelter 
returns, there is no room for dispute. If it 
does not check out, another portion of the pulp 
is sent to a disinterested assayer selected by 
both parties as umpire. His certificate of the 
contents settles the question of value. The 
pulp from which all these assays are obtained 
is necessarily an absolute average of the whole 
quantity of ore, whether it be one ton or 100 tons. 

‘“Smelters represent large aggregations of 
capital, and depend entirely for their success 
upon the confidence of their customers. Any 
deviation from absolute honesty would imme- 


| diately prove disastrous, and-we question if any 


other line of business in the world is conducted 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| with a good many settlers. 


continues, “I took a leave of absence and 
started for the Peace River Country on the 
southeast side of Alaska, on a prospecting trip. 
I stopped at Edmonton, Alberta, for over a 
month, waiting for the country to open up so 
that we could start for the interior. I talked 
All of them want 


| to get back to the States, but have not money 


enough to get out of thecountry. The farmers 
never figure on more than one crop in three 
years, on account of cold weather. Oats and 
potatoes are the only things that will grow at 
all. Even if you had good luck and should get 
two crops in three years, you would not be any 
better off, for the reason that there is no mar- 
ket for the crops. Freight rates are so high 
that nothing can be shipped to the Eastern 
markets. Last year oats sold for nine cents a 
bushel and potatoes for fifteen cents—and all 
in trade, no cash being paid. The circulars 
tell you how rich the land is and how much you 
can raise on an acre, but they do not tell you 
where you can sell what you raise. The soil is 

















WINTER SCENE ON A MONTANA RANCH. 


purchaser residing in Missouri. The moral of 
this is that there should be no haste in destroy- | 
ing our maple timber.—New Whatcom ( Wash.) | 
Reveille. 


Sampling Refractory Ores. 


The method of sampling refractory ores, as 
described by the Rossland (B. C.) Miner in the 
following article, will prove interesting reading: 

“Some mines keep an agent at the smelter, 
but he is there merely to keep a check on 
the quantity of ore delivered. When the ore 
is weighed before being shipped there is no 
need for an agent at the smelter. The smelter 
agrees to treat ore for a certain charge per ton, 
and to pay New York prices for the gold, silver, 
lead and copper contained. 

‘“‘When the ore arrives at the smelter it is 
weighed the same as wheat or any other com- 
modity. It then goes to the sampling-works, | 
where it is sampled automatically. This sam- 





‘the States within a year. 


WILLOW 


with such care in reference to dealings with the 
public. In the smelting business honesty is 


| not only the best policy—it is the only policy. 


A smelter which was thought to be dishonestly 
conducted could not run a month, and the en- 


| tire investment of capital would be a loss, as 
| the reputation would stick to it despite any | 
changes that might be made in the manage- | 


ment.”’ 


They All Wish to Return. 

A correspondent writes this magazine that 
farming in Northern Alberta is not in the least 
calculated to please those farmers who, after 
reading alluring circulars, in which riches are 
placed almost within their grasp, are tempted 
to move from our Northwestern States to new 
homes across the border. 

‘‘Many families,’’ he says, ‘‘go up there every 
spring, but they all wish themselves back in 
Last spring,’’ he 


| weather freezes two out of three crops? 


GROVE FARM, CARBON COUNTY. 


as rich as any I ever saw, but what good is that 
if you cannot sell what you raise and if the 
A 
settler told me that in 1895 there were eight 
inches of snow on the ground on the sixth of 
August. I broke ice, on the 25th of June, to 
wash myself. All the ground is covered witha 
dense undergrowth, and has to be grubbed out. 
The country is full of bogs—what the natives 
call ‘‘slues’’—and alkali beds. I traveled over 


| hundreds of miles of Northern Alberta, and 


never saw anything but log huts or “‘shacks’”’ 
in the country. The C. P. R. R. charges pas- 
sengers five cents a mile. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment lets you in duty free, but if you wish 
to leave the country they will tax you for hav- 
ing come in. I think Minnesota and other 
Northwestern farmers ought to know about 
these things, as it may be the means of keeping 
them at home. I met a large number from 
Minnesota, and they would all like to get back.’’ 








SE 
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As it Were. 


A New York man named Flame had a judg- 
ment of $20,000 assessed against him ina breach 
of promise suit. Mr. Flame’s little affair seems 
to have been a rather expensive spark.—7u- 
Cond Wash. Ledger. 

Bringing it Home. 

The editor of the Hiawatha (Kas.) World de- 
clares, in some heat, that ‘‘some of our best 
citizens who sit about in their shirt-tails on 
summer nights are quite indignant over the 
Seeley exposure.— Duluth News-Tribune. 





A New Industry Wanted. 

The Walla Walla ( Wash.) Statesman has solved 
the problem of what to do with jack-rabbits | 
after they are skinned. It is to start a can- | 
nery and ship them to Chicago for canned 
chicken. Years ago it was a great industry in 
Boise City to catch crickets, roast them, knock 
their legs off and ship them to Silver City as | 
peanuts. 





Work Stares Him in the Face. 

The editor of the Ottawa (Idaho) Beacon 
makes the following plaint to his readers: ‘‘We 
are out of wood, out of meat, out of flour, out 
of money, and almost outof patience. We have 
a number of subscribers on our books who have | 
promised to pay up their subscriptions with 
food or fuel, but we have waited these three, 
five, nay, seven years almost, and there is no 
relief in sight. Our family is suffering for the | 
want of a good, square meal. If something is 
not done, and that quickly, the Beacon will go 
out into everlasting night and we will have to 
go to work. Pay up in ‘any old thing.’ ”’ 


A Choir’s Intelligent Co-Operation. 

In a Chicago church, recently, the choir 
started up that touching hymn, ‘tO What Must 
It Be to Be There,” at the conclusion of an 
eloquent sermon on ‘‘Hell.’’ It might be sup- 
posed that their sense of the fitness of things 
was about on a par with that of another choir 
which sang 

This is the way I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not 





at the wedding of an old maid, were it not that 
the singers had in all probability been amusing | 
themselves, after the manner of their kind, by | 
writing notes on the blank leaves of the hymn- 
books instead of listening to the sermon, of 
which they couldn’t tell the subject.—St. Paul 


Pione er Pre SS. 


Branagin’s Report, 

A railroad man told me the following inci- 
dent, which he swore by the air-brake was true: 
Branagin, the conductor of a freight-train, was 
very careful to telegraph the superintendent 
about any accidents or delays that overtook 
him when out on the road. The superintendent | 
got tired of these kind of long-continued stories 
of misfortune, which were wearing out the tele- 
graph wires, and he called Branagin up on the 
carpet and told him to let up; no more four- 
page messages every time he pulled out a draft- 
iron or stopped to pack a hot-box. He was 
notified to make things short. 

The next trip out, Branagin got two box-cars 
off the track. After he got them back on and 
the train was coupled up to go, he went into the 





telegraph office to send his report. Just as he 


was about to start out on an elongated account 
of the accident the superintendent’s orders 
flashed across his mind, and, grabbing up the 
pen, he wrote: 

“Two cars off and on agin; gone agin. Bran- 
agin.’’—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


The Crane Wore Buttons. 

A few days ago a prominent druggist in The 
Dalles rose at break of day and, shouldering his 
favorite fowling-piece, hied away to the banks of 
the Columbia in quest of a mallard. No ducks 
were found, but a long, hungry-looking blue 
crane arose from the bank of the river, and, 
with a defiant squawk, bid the hunter good 
morning and started in the direction of the 
Populist State across the stream. Our hunter 
fired both barrels of his gun at the departing 
bird, and saw something fall, but the crane kept 
on in its flight. Hastening to the spot where 
the object had fallen, the druggist found a 
campaign-button on which was inscribed: 

‘You never touched me!”’ 

The quest for mallards ended right there.— 
The Dalles (Ore.) Times- Mountaineer. 


Put Him Back in Your Pocket. 

The grocer was weighing some sugar for the 
woman in the dyed blue bonnet when the man 
in the black frock-coat and yellowish-white tie, 
who had been standing in the door for some 


| minutes, came inside and laid a silver quarter 


on the counter. 

“*T picked it up on the floor, just at the steps,’ 
he said. ‘It must belongtoyou. A quarteror 
a thousand dollars, sir,—it is the principle of 
the thing that I look at. I want nothing that 
is not mine. There is the money.”’ 

The grocer laid a large forefinger on the quar- 
ter and shoved it back across the counter. 

‘*But, sir, you or oneof yourclerks must have 
dropped it, and it rolled over there. My motto 
has always been——”’ 

“TI pelieve,”’ said the grocer, ‘‘dot you yoost 
moved your family in dot house across the street 
dis morgen; vas it not so?” ; 

‘*YVes, sir, I did; and, it being convenient, we 
expect to do a good deal of tra——-”’ 

“You put dot quarder back in your pocket 
righd away quick. Dot vos not mine quarder. 
You put him back in your pocket, und ven your 
wife comes ofer vor dose groceries, you vill re- 
member dot my derms vos spod cash, efery 


time.”’—Husbandman, White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont. 


His Intuition Slipped a Cog. 

While in the district-clerk’s office the other 
day, says the Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle, a lean, 
lank, ambling specimen of humanity came 
slowly in and, shuffling up to the wall near 
the door, proceeded to prop up that portion of 
the building at an angle of sixty-five degrees. 
He gazed about like a man with something on 
his mind, though it was plain to see that he 
was not often troubled in that way. His mind 
had not been flattened by anything he ever had 
on it. Dan McElwee looked up quickly, his 
countenance assumed a severe aspect, and call- 
ing us aside, he said: 

“It is strange how easily and quickly I can 
detect a man after a marriage license. They 
have but to get inside of that door when in- 
stinct immediately informs me that another 
victim of misplaced confidence and matrimonial 
misery is about to commit the great indiscre- 
tion of his life. And I am always correct in 
my deductions. The men I spot as license- 
seekers are always such. My intuitive knowl- 
edge has never played me false. Now, that 
duffer over there is one of those deluded indi- 
viduals. He has probably been over to the 
county-clerk’s office and been fired over here. 





He is waiting around until he can catch one of 
us alone, when, like a man who has committed 
murder and is weak enough to confide in a 
friend, he will let his story leak out. It’s 
strange that every man who wants a marriage 
license should be afraid of his own shadow and 
go about it like a felon, expecting to be grabbed 
by an officer at any minute. I’ll just tap him 
off and show you that I never make a mistake 
in my man.”’ 

With this he turned to the waiting mortal 
and remarked: 

‘Well, sir, what can I do for you?” 

Looking carefully about him and lowering 
his voice to a whisper, the stranger said: 

“T want a license.” 

Dan turned to us and then, with a knowing, 
self-satisfied smile, said to the man: 

‘What is your age?”’ 

“Twenty-three. ”’ 

‘‘Where were you born—county, town, and 
State?” 

‘*Hoop-pole County, Jasperville, Indiana.” 

‘‘What is your father’s name?”’ 

‘John Henry Shirtsifter.”’ 

‘‘What was your mother’s maiden name?”’ 

‘‘Mary Jane Hobensack.”’ 

‘Ever married before?”’ 

‘‘Nope,’’ replied the stranger, slowly and sur- 
prisedly. 

‘What is the name of the lady whom you 
wish to marry?” 

‘“‘Helsfire! I don’t wish ter marry nobuddy; 
I want a license ter peddle meat!”’ 


How the Secretary Saved Money. 

A neat little joke is being told at the expense 
of the secretary of the Anaconda Racing Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kinney, the gentleman in ques- 
tion, owns a fine and very highly esteemed fox- 
terrier. Just before starting on a trip, one day, 
he happened to remember that the dog-catchers 
were abroad in the land and that his own spe- 
cial dog wasin arrears. He didn’t care about 
paying the license, but he did want to save the 
dog from arrest. It was time for him to go to 
the train, however, and the dog, he feared, 
would have to take care of himself. With this 
fear still haunting his soul he strode forth into 
the street and was soon down-town in the 
vicinity of the depot. 

But, hah! What luck! Chancing to look across 
the street he saw a dog-catcher—whom he knew 
and in whom he could trust. Approaching him 
hurriedly he handed the fellow a dollar and re- 
marked, earnestly: 

“This is for you, John. I’m going away for 
a few days, and I want you to see that the dog- 
catchers let my fox-terrier alone. Don’t let 
them touch him, John, not for your life.’’ 

“That’s all right, boss,’’ the man replied; 
‘no one ‘ll take your dog up, sure!”’ 

With this official assurance of safety to his 
beloved canine, the secretary was relieved of a 
great burden and pursued his way joyfully. 

“T tell you,’ he remarked to a group of 
friends whom he met at the station, ‘“‘a man’s 
got to be pretty smart to live in this country. 
I just saved three dollars by giving a man one 
dollar.’’ And then he told his story. 

A few days afterward, when Mr. Kinney had 
returned from his trip, the dog was nowhere in 
sight. He sought him in his usual haunts, but 
the dog still remained in seclusion. At last a 
friend suggested that he might possibly find his 
pet in the city pound, and thither he went. 
Sure enough—there he was, in company with 
as disreputable a lot of dogs as could be corralled 
in a month! 

It cost the thrifty secretary a five-dollar bill 
to set his dog free—four dollars for dog-tax and 
one dollar for dog-feed. He said nothing about 
it to his friends—not to those whom he had 
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met in the depot, until they began to speak of 
the dejected appearance of his pet and to won- 
der at the cause. 

“That’s all right, boys,’’ said’ Mr. Kinney. 
“Don’t you worry over that dog. He recognizes 
you now as the worst villains in Anaconda, and 
he is dejected for the simple reason that he can 
never hope to emulate your dodgasted treach- 
ery!—Anaconda ( Mont.) Recorder. 


” 


Poison Carrots’ Revenge. 

Those unhappy creatures whose family affairs 
Editor Pierce has so often shown up in the 
Grafton (N. D.) Record,—Poison Carrots and 
Poison’s mother-in-law and hired man,—are 
said to have fairly ached for a good chance to 
‘get back at ’im.”’ 

All things are said to finally come the way of 
him and her who wait. Poison saw his chance 
when he learned that the newspaper man had 
been appointed to a position on Governor Briggs’ 
staff and must thereafter be addressed as ‘‘Colo- 
nel.’? It made him red-headed for a moment, 
until an inspiration blew around the corner in 
the teeth of a dying blizzard and worked its 
way into the crevices of his intellect. 

He was standing in the doorway of a suspi- 
cious-looking restaurant when the thought 





and the doctor’s office and the other drug- 
store—wherever they had a telephone, Poison 
made his relentless round. The entire exchange 
had nearly been rung up, and there had ensued 
a grateful pause in the electrical disturbance at 
the Record office, when there wasaring. Pierce’s 
new store teeth were grinding hard, and he had 
some words ready behind them which were in- 
tended to melt all wire connection with the 
outer world. 

But when a gentle, familiar feminine voice 
said sweetly, ‘‘Mr. Carrots has just called to say 
that his hired man has a real, genuine army 
saddle that——”’ he feebly hung up the receiver. 
A little later he began work on an obituary 
notice of the Carrots family, whose portraits 
appear on this page. Ere they passed to the 





great beyond it was thought best to ‘‘secure the | 


shadow.”’ 
sweeter than all the roses. 


Was Glad to Serve Him. 

An attorney not a thousand miles from Walla 
Walla, if the Statesman of that pretty Wash- 
ington town is to be credited, is rather noted 
for the facility with which he forgets financial 
obligations. He has owed a certain grocer $8 
for a year or two, and all efforts to collect the 


Poison had his revenge, and it was 
J. C. &. 





been to town before since he was young, and, 
of course, he noted many changes. His owner 
stopped in front of Chesterman’s morgue, and 
the bull took a critical survey of Hotel Crooks- 
ton. It was the first time he’d ever seen it, 
and he was considerably interested in the job 
of dehorning the architecture on the cornice. 
While looking it over, school broke loose for 
dinner and about a thousand kids came along. 
They succeeded in frightening the animal into 
a frenzy, and he didn’t do a thing but start the 
team a-running away. 

They didn’t go far, but Mr. Bull managed to 
upset the rig,—which, by the way, was loaded 
with live hogs,—and then, with the rear sled 
hitched to his horns, he took a ‘‘sashay”’ around 
the street, charging on every thing in sight. 
Several narrow escapes were made, and the en- 
raged animal finally landed in a deep snowdrift 
near the St. Louis Hotel. Here he pawed up 
snow and snorted defiance, while a crowd of 500 
people considered ways and means of catching 
the brute, varied at intervals by quick moves 
made with a view to dodging his charges. 

Doctor Dampier favored chloroforming him. 
Andy Stephens wanted to telegraph for the 
bank examiner to come and pass upon the 
legality of his issue. Halvor Steenerson said 





THE HIRED MAN. 


THE FAMILY WHOSE TRIBULATIONS HAVE 


struck him. Feeling carefully in his trousers 
pocket for the proceeds of a sale of eggs his 
mother-in-law had trusted him with, Poison 
made his way cautiously back to the rear of the 
grimy place. Arickety structure that answered 
for a bar greeted his nervous gaze into the 
dimly-lighted room. For, mind you, Poison was 
unaccustomed to such surroundings. He quietly 
poured out a dose of the wood-alcohol with plug- 
tobacco flavor which was set before him, shut 
his eyes and drank it. A convulsive working 
of the muscles in his face told that the medicine 
had encountered a tenderfoot stomach and got 
the best of it. But Poison bravely held himself 
together and went to work on his inspiration. 

He went into the nearest drug-store and re- 
quested the clerk to telephone to Colonel Pierce, 
asking the latest quotations on frozen hens. 
The Record man answered the question very 
pleasantly. He began to grow suspicious, how- 
ever, after he had answered half-a-dozen calls 
within half-an-hour, replying to such questions 
as, ‘‘Do you take brass buttons on subscription 
now, “‘colonel?”’ ‘‘Have you ordered your cheese- 
knife?”’ ete. 

But Poison kept at it. From the drug-store 
to the meat market, and then to the grocery 





HON. POISON CARROTS. 


BEEN SO ENTERTAININGLY 


bill have met with failure. The other day the 
grocer concluded to try a new course with the 
lawyer. Meeting him on the street, he said: 

“T have a customer who owes me a small bill 
and has owed it for a long time, but who won’t 
pay. What would you do?” 

“T’d sue him,”’ said the lawyer, emphatically. 

‘*Well, I will put the account in your hands,”’ 
said the grocer, and he presented his account 
against the lawyer himself. 

“All right, I’ll attend to it,’’ said the dis- 





ciple of Blackstone, not in the least discon- | 


certed. 

A few days later the grocer received the fol- 
lowing note from the lawyer: 

“In the case of ——— against , I took 
judgment for full amount of yourclaim. Exe- 
cution was issued and returned. No property 





found. My fee for obtaining judgment is $10, | 


for which amount please send check. Will be 
glad to serve you in any other matters in which 
you may need an attorney.”’ 


A Winter Circus in Crookston. 
He was a fine specimen of a Holstein bull, and 
he came to town tied to the hind ‘‘ex” of a bob- 
sled driven by Edward Lanctot. He hadn’t 





AND HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW 


RELATED IN THE GRAFTON, N. D., RECORD. 


he was crazy and proposed to get a writ of quo 
warranto and bring the brute before the probate 
court. Sam Rosenthal said that if he hada 
handful of salt to put on his tail he could 
catch him easy enough. 

But while the crowd was arguing a rope was 
procured, the sled lassoed and drawn up toa 
telephone-pole, and the animal was secured. 

One of the bystanders grew poetical, and 
here’s the result. 

ODE TO A BULL-CHASED MAN, 

“Linger not, brother, 

There by the morgue, 

That bull might take offense 

At your big dorg; 
Should he but charge on you, he'd spoil your face; 
Therefore you'd better seek some safer place. 


“Linger not, brother, 
There on the street; 
You have a mother 
Whom you would greet. 
Never again would she fondle her boy, 
If with your coat-tails that bull should toy. 


“Linger not, brother, 
Near to the sled 
The cuss Is tied to; 
*T would strike you dead 
Should he but swing it. Safer a hole 
Deep in the ground—or a telephone-pole,” 
—Crookston:( Minn.) Times, 
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POOR FARMER. , 
v4 ii — 
It seems to be the fashion in our day 


To speak of farmers in a pitying way, 
As though their lot in life is hard and bare, 
And in its blessings they can have no share. 
The politicians call them, to their face, 
The white slaves of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
And the “Poor Farmer,” till each ax is ground, 
Must be the grindstone, ever turning round. 
They pity him because the snows will fall— 
Are often deep—and he must breast them all; 
They pity him because of summer's heat, | 
A fall in pork, or else a fall in wheat; 
But, most of all, they pity him because 
The mortgage on his farm has not a clause 
Which binds it closely to repay itself, 
But must be paid with work turned into pelf. 
A mortgage is a friend which helps you hold 
A pleasant home, with fields of green and gold, 
Until it’s fairly won and you can clasp 
An honest independence in your grasp. 
They well might pity him who keeps a store 
With goods on credit, and bad debts a score; 
Who toils and worries, yet can never be 
But just one step ahead of bankruptcy. 
But he who steps on land which is his own, 
Needs no more pity than the king on throne! 
What though he toils? Life is not meant for play, 
Nor are we midgets of a summer day, 
And he who sees the miracle of dawn 
Change into jewels all the dew-wet lawn; 
Who hears the matin song of each sweet bird 
Swell into waves till leaf and branch are stirred; 
Who, looking from his shelter through the rain, 
Sees the great bow arch earth and cloud again; 
Or from his corner by the household fire 
Sees the snow pile its mounting spire on spire, 
Knowing that he has roof-tree, warmth, and food, 
Secure till nature wears her genial mood,— 
What asks he more than kindly fate has given? 
Who seeks for more, would have this world a heaven. 
Even when the spring-time brings long hours of toil, 
He is not caged with crowds who strive and moil; 
His broad fields are his workshop, and the sky 
Is his grand roof-tree; soft winds wander by, 
And while they breathe of hope, with gentle art 
They sing this song unto the reaper's heart :— 
He must sow who fain would reap— 
Hide the golden treasure deep; 
Many a day the winds will come, 
Suns will shine above its home; 
Many a day the rains must fall, 
Ere the harvest blesses ull. 
Let the warm earth hide the grain; 
Trust the sunshine and the rain; 
Day of storm or day of cheer, 
Each shall bring the harvest near. 
In your heart this promise keep— 
He who sows shall surely reap! 
The summer deepens, and sweet days go by; 
The glorious pageant of the earth and sky 
Unrolls its loveliness and fairer grows 
Retween the bloom of lilac and of rose; 
The droning wild-bees find the clover sweet, 
And waves of light move swiftly o'er the wheat. 
Tired with long toll, yet full of hope and cheer. 
The farmer marks the passing of the year; 
The patient horses strive to do his will, 
The happy herds feed on the grassy hill, 
The noisy fowls throng at the housewife’s call; 
Each does his part, and nature blesses all. 
Now all the forces of the earth and sky 
Have brought the triumph of the seasons nigh; 
The grass is brown where scythes flashed keen and 
bright, 
The corn grows yellow in the sun's fierce light. 
Far as the eye can reach, we see unrolled 
Wide fields of grain, with drooping heads of gold. 
The stalks which gaily danced when winds awoke, 
Now meekly wait the sickle’s deadly stroke; 
And breezes loiter, as they pass along, 
To catch the first notes of the harvest-song: 
O, the golden harvest time! 
O, the glorious harvest-time! 
When the earth is full of beauty 
And the year is in its prime; 
When the laughter of the children 
And the lowing of the kine, 
With our hearts’ unshadowed lightness 
Keeps a merry, ringing chime; 
When the long, bright days of summer, 
Growing softer and more tender, 
With the faintest, sweetest shadows 
Veil their fervency of splendor! 


| 


When the laden carts are moving 
Homeward o’er the furrowed field, 
And the reapers fill our gran’ries 
With the earth's abundant yield; 
When all night the moon is shining, 
And the trees so softly shiver 
At the kisses of the breezes 
That you scarcely can see them quiver! 
When the rosy fruit is hanging 
On the trees so heavy laden, 
While around them, laughing, gather 
Many a merry youth and maiden, 
Singing in their happy labor 
Of the pleasant harvest-time, 
When the earth is full of glory 
As young hearts are full of rhyme! 
O, the golden, glorious harvest, 
O, the perfect harvest-time, 
When the world is full of beauty, 
And the year is in its prime! 


Ninetre M. LOWATER. 
Rock Elm, Wis. 





BICYCLING ON SOUTH DAKOTA’S RANGES. 


While in South Dakota last summer a book- 
agent had occasion to cross one of the great 
cattle-range districts. He was making the trip 
on a bicycle, and up to this time the journey 





| had been very enjoyable. Now, however, he 


was destined to meet with trials and tribula- 
tions that would be worth telling to his unborn 
grandchildren. He knew nothing of these un- 
tamed range cattle, and, alas, the cattle were 
equally as ignorant of scorching bicyclers. 
According to our correspondent,—a veracious 
chronicler of South Dakota happenings,—the 
agent was making good time and lifting a free 
and easy soul to heaven, without a single fear 
of the browsing herds upon the rolling plains, 
when all at once the proverbial change came 
o’er the spiritof hisdreams. Oneof the steers, 
more curious and observant than the others, 
spied the strange-looking vehicle and was 
tempted to follow it. By and by other cattle 
joined in the chase, and then the entire herd 


| became interested. 


The agent began to grow nervous and in- 
creased his speed, but this only whetted the 


| curiosity of the cattle and they pounded along 
| after him at arate that was incredible to the 


agent. 

The situation grew decidedly alarming. The 
mild inquisitiveness of the steers had changed 
to anger, and they were going to run that 
peculiar species of cowboy down if it took all 


| summer. Fortunately for the agent, the cow- 
| boys on the range saw his peril, rode to his 
| rescue, and succeeded in diverting the cattle 


from the hapless rider. It is probable that he 
will not care to canvass in that part of the 


| country any more—not on his bicycle. 














NINETTE M. LOWATER, 
Author of the poem entitled “The Poor Farmer.” 
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MINNESOTA’S i 
RESOURCES : 
‘ IN OUTLINE. 





A glance at a wap of this country will show 
that Minnesota is the Central-Northern State 
of the Union. West of it lie the broad fields of 
the Dakotas and the rich mineral and agri- 
cultural resources of Montana and the Pacific 
Northwest; east of it are Wisconsin and the 
older States, and the great lake waterways 
that reach to the seaboard. On the north are 
the tributary Provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and on the south are the market-fields of 
Iowa, Nebraska and Northern Illinois. 

Of all this great Northwest territory the 
cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth are 
the natural depots of supply. The accompany- 
ing illustration outlines the relative position 
of these cities and the channels which will 
make them the dominant commercial marts of 
the Northwest for years tocome. At the base 
of the hand, and sweeping away to the South, is 
the Mississippi River. Northeast of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul is Duluth, at the head of Lake 
Superior, the water route to the open sea. 
Upon this waterway floats a fleet of over 3,000 
vessels, the tonnage of which exceeds a million 
and a quarter tons. If we look at the mighty 
hand of trade and commerce herein portrayed, 
we will see that three distinct lines of railway 
run from the Twin Cities to the lake, and that 
several other lines connect Duluth and the 
outside world with the great iron ranges in 
the northeastern part of theState. And while 
on this subject, it may be as well to mention 
the important fact that since the discovery of 
these iron mines, a few years ago, over 100,000,- 
000 tons of high-grade ore have been taken out. 
Last year the entire Lake Superior region fur- 
nished a total of 9,663,339 gross tons of iron ore. 
Of this amount Minnesota contributed 4,019,000 
tons, as against 5,664,339 tons from Wisconsin 
and Michigan combined. It is estimated that 
nearly $250,000,000 have been invested in mines, 
docks, railways and vessels in developing these 
wonderful iron deposits. Theseranges are now 
supplying nearly all the Bessemer steel in this 
country, and their ore bodies have scarcely 
been touched. 

There are other railways that reach the head 
of navigation by more circuitous routes—lines 
that tap the grain-fields of the Northwest and 
carry to the lake ports the bountiful products 
thereof. At the close of navigation last fall it 
was found that 69,399,565 bushels of grain had 
been transported by water from Duluth to the 
markets of the East. For all practical pur- 
poses, therefore, Minnesota is a seaboard State. 

Leaving the iron ranges, the reader may re- 
turn to St. Paul and Minneapolis and trace the 

channels of trade that reach out in other di- 
rections. It will be noted that these two 
cities are wonderful railway centers. Two great 
transcontinental lines have their headquarters 
in St. Paul. The railway systemsof the North- 
west center in these two cities—find in them a 
commercial magnet where traffic of all kinds 
focuses. Seven lines run Eastward, three run 
to Lake Superior, five penetrate to Manitoba 
and the Northwest, four go through to the Pa- 
cific Coast, three run toward the Southwest, and 
four cleave the State’s rich harvest-fields and 
extend far into the Southitself. Many of these 
roads tap the world’s greatest bread-producing 
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Out of Minnesota in 1895, according 


regions. 
to the latest Government returns, came $68, 963- 
365 worth of wheat, eats, rye, barley, flax, corn, 


buckwheat, hay and potatoes. 
ucts were worth $20,000,000 more. In the city of 
Minneapolis alone over 13,000,000 barrels of flour 
were manufactured. Minnesota is the greatest 
flour manufacturing section of the world, and 
and her scores of big mills at Duluth, New 
Ulm, Little Falls and elsewhere help to swell 
the total value of this product well along toward 
the $100,000,000 mark. Other millions are to be 
credited to the State for the logs and lumber 


manufacturers are_able to cultivate profitable | 


fields in every direction and to place a con- | 
| trolling hand on 
The dairy prod- | 


the commercial interests 
thereof. Within this territory now are nearly 
five million souls; ten years hence there will be 
eight million, and within two decades the pop- 
ulation of the Great Northwest will not fall 
short of a round fifteen million of the most 
progressive people on earth. Individually and 
collectively, the States composing this broad 
division of the Union have within themselves 
all the elements of prosperity. Viewed from 
the shores of the Father of Waters here in the 





that come out of the great forests and for egys, | capital city of Minnesota, it is indeed a flatter- 


poultry, hides, furs, and 
the vast volume of busi- 
ness transacted annually 
by jobbers and manufact- 
urers in strictly mercan- 
tile lines. Incidentally, 
also, it may be mentioned 
that the live stock of the 
State was given a valua- 
tion, in 1895, of $46,229,683. 
Thus it is that all the 
wealth of the iron mines 
in the Mesaba and Ver- 
million ranges and of gold 
in the Rainy River region; 
all the quarries of building- 
stone and riches of exten- 
sive pine and hardwood 
forests; all the food-fish of 
the lakes and rivers and 
the mighty resources of a 
great agricultural, milling, 
stock-raising and dairying 
State, go to fortify Minne- 
sota’s perfect confidence in 
the future magnitude of 
her trade and commerce. 
But the railways that 
center in Minnesota’s chief 
markets do more than trav- 
erse the surface of this 
one State. They run to the 
granaries and cattle-ranges 
of North and South Da- 
kota; they stretch out to 
the mines and live stock 
resources of Montana and 
to the productive States of 
Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. From the Dakotas 
come millions of bushelsof 
yellow grain, tons of but- 
ter and poultry and thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep. 
From Montana’s wonder- 
ful mines, last year, came 
$41,960,000 worth of gold, 
silver, copper and lead- 
and we do not know how 
many dollars’ worth of 
coal. Her live stock in- 
dustry, for this same year, 
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netted the State $8,500,000, 
and other millions came 
from the sale of wool and agricultural products. 
Out of Washington, last year, came $33,840,488 
worth of fruit, grain, lumber, coal, precious 
metals, dairy products and canned salmon, no 
account being taken of the valuable outputs 
from other sources of production. Oregon and 
Idaho are great wealth-producing States, also. 
They have their mines, their fruit; and their 
grain, lumber, sheep and cattle. 

All these States must use the railroads that 
run from Minnesota to the Coast. Minnesota 
ships to and receives from the Northwest. The 
great arteries of trade and commerce outlined 
on this page are never idle. Through them 





and by means of them, our wholesalers and 





ing prospect that beckons our men of means 
and business on to new triumphs in territorial 
development. May they never lose their grip. 


”~ 


THE FINDING OF THE LE ROI. 








The Spokane Spokesman-Review says that the 
story of the Le Roi mine, which lies in the 
Rossland District of the Kootenai (B. C.) 
Country, and for which several million dollars 
were offered recently and refused, is one of the 
real romances of Western life and enterprise. 

On a languid summer day a little group of 
prospectors, at the end of their provisions and 
powder, were assembled around a tent pitched 











upon what is now known as the ‘‘south belt”’ 
of the Rossland District. They were awaiting 
the return of a member of their party who had 
been sent to Nelson for additional supplies. 
Time hanging heavily on their hands, one of 
them proposed that they climb the adjacent 
mountain and prospect an open spot that was 
cleared of timber and underbrush by the wild 
fires of the forest. And there, almost within 
stone’s throw of the old trail leading to the 
Wild Horse placers of East Kootenai, along 
which thousands of adventurous miners had 
passed in their search for the golden fleece 
they staked out a group of mines which have 
since become famous the 
world over. 

How to have the claims 
recorded was then the prob- 
lem, none of the prospect- 
ors ‘having the few dollars 
required for that form of 
the law. Some of the ore 
was taken to Nelson and 
shown around the camp 
until itcame to E. L. Top- 
ping, who conducted a lit- 
tle store and was disposed 
to venture a few dollars. 
A bargain was struck. 
Topping was to pay for 
the recording of the group, 
and take for his pay the 
pick of the claims. He 
chose the Le Roi. 

A year or so later some 
Spokane attorneys were in 
attendance at court in Col- 
ville. Topping was there, 
and he brought his claim 
to the attention of George 
M. Forster and Colonel W. 
M. Ridpath. 

It struck their fancy. 
They bonded it, and then 
organized a company for 
the purchase and develop- 
ment of the property. The 
stock cost the original hold- 
ers a few cents per share. 
It will now bring as many 
dollars. 

Let not the dreamer im- 
agine that these great re- 
wards have come with 
slight effort. The mine lay 
in the primeval wilder- 
ness, remote from lines of 
transportation. Harder, 
tougher rock was never 
drilled than that which 
is locked in the treasure- 
vaults now open to easy 
access. Roads had to be 
built, buildings erected, 
supplies purchased and 
taken in at heavy cost, and 
miners kept drilling at 
large wages. 

Pluck, persistence and indomitable determi- 
nation have converted the Le Roi into one of 
the great mines of the world. And this superb 
achievement was brought about by self-sacri- 
ficing, courageous men—knowing little of min- 
ing, and having to work out problems which 
the experts declared could not be brought to 
successful solution. 


* 
° 





BLACK HILts GoLtp.—In the twenty years 
that have elapsed since the first settlement of 
the Black Hills, the enormous sum of over one 
hundred and ten millions of dollars have been 
produced in gold alone. The output for 1896 
amounted to $8,235,000. 
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DON’T PLANT THE BITTER RUE. 


Now let’s commence all over, 
While all the world is new, 

We'll plant lots of thyme and clover, 
And not plant any rue; 

And on the pathways round about 
We'll plant the sweetest flowers. 

And love shall thrive and kindness grow 
In life’s sunshine and showers. 

The flowers from this sweet gath'ring 
Will cheer all the summer through, 

If we just plant the sweetest things 
And do not plant the rue. 


Yes. let's commence all over, 
And live so good and true, 

That we'll garner thyme and clover 
And not the bitter rue. 

All good thoughts and words and deeds 
Shall in our garden fare 

As fragrant flowers, instead of weeds— 
And not a single tare! 

And then the harvest gathered in— 
If we have planted true- 

Of fruits and seeds, of words and deeds, 
With not a bit of rue! 


We'll find that fragrant violets 
Will thrive in thorny places, 
And columbine, and myrtle, too, 

The barest hill-side graces. 

Do not mind the thorns that wound, 
Nor the winds that blow at will; 
The leaves, tho’ fallen to the ground, 

We'll find them fragrant still. 
Then let’s commence all over, 
While all the world is new, 
And plant lots of thyme and clover, 
And not the bitter rue. 


: HARRIET L. INMAN. 
Arcadia, Wash. 





Care of Young Plants. 

The young slips and plants just starting into 
growth will need very few stimulants, and 
those that have finished blooming will want a 
good rest instead of being forced into fresh 
efforts. But the budding plants, and those in 
fnll bloom, will require plenty of food as well 
as moisture. This is best given in the form of 
liquid fertilizer, stable manure diluted with 
water until it is not very strong, orsome of the 
many powdered fertilizers—about a teaspoonful 
tola gallon of water—or, {for a change, add a 
little ammonia to the water, or soot from the 
stove-pipe, either sprinkled:on the soil or made 
into a tea with which to water the plants. In 
using the liquid fertilizer, as in watering, be 
careful to have it lukewarm. 


The Penny Habit. 

Ina paper on ‘*The Ethics of Money Spend- 
ing,’’ read recently before a woman’s club, the 
penny habit was noted and condemned. It re- 
ferred to the stream of pennies which flows 

Imost perennially in some families from parents 
and guardians’ pockets to the slippery fingers 
of the children. Most American children have 
too much spending-money. Even the boys and 
girls of very poor homes have, while the weekly 
wage is being earned, an unwarrantable propor- 
tion of pennies to waste. Money got thus with- 
out effort and in unlimited flow gives a child a 
false, or rather no appreciation of its value, 
and makes a sharp lesson later in life a neces- 
sity. It was conceded in the discussion which 
followed the paper that the task of teaching a 
child the true value of money without making 
him a little miser or a too shrewd penny-getter 
was a difficult one. Perplexed mothers were 
urged to work out the problem according to 
the individual needs and characteristics of their 
children, and certainly not turn their backs 


| upon it because of its intricacies. The method 
| in most English homes is to be recommended: 
| An English child has his allowance, threepence, 
| or six cents a week being considered ample in 
| very well-to-do families. In addition he has 
| certain perquisites, a market penny on market 
day always, in the country home, and other 
regular tips throughout the year. To these, 
however, he is held closely. Allowances to the 
children in American families are also very 
common. Too often, though, the child learns, 
if the allowance is spent promptly, that plead- 
ing of poverty before another installment is due 
will convert the too fond mother or father into 
a special providence for its alleviation. 


Mrs. Astor’s Chair-Covers. 

When Mrs. John Jacob Astor went to Genoa, 
Italy, a year ago, she left word that her chairs 
in the parlor, library, guest and sleeping-rooms 
should be covered with a fine cretonne to pre- 
serve them from dust. There were 300 of them. 
A few days before sailing she revoked the order 
and sent for the material. She also ordered 
that a ‘“‘slip-cutter’’ be sent to her house. 
‘‘Now,”’ she said to the slip-cutter, “I want 
you to measure these chairs and sew one cover. 
Then give me the patterns and we will make 
the remainder of the covers at home.” 

The slip-cutter, though loath to lose so ex- 
cellent a job for his establishment, complied 
with the wishes of this industrious home-maker, 
and sent the cut-out slips. 

Next day Mrs. Astor sat in her sewing-room 
personally superintending the making of the 
chair-covers. With a small model upon a stand 
in front of her, she basted the covers and in- 
structed her maids how to put them together. 
By that little economical move the wife of a 
millionaire kept her home staff employed and 
fitted out her house with the prettiest of slip- 
covers. They were so ornamental that they 
have remained upon the chairs ever since. 

To make covers for chairs—and many people 
desire to do so fora change as well as to save 
the more expensive coverings—it will be found 
that the secret lies in the treatment of the 
edges. A strictly ‘‘tailor-made’’ look must pre- 
vail. With loose-threaded fabrics it is a good 
plan to run a mucilage brush, wet with photog- 
rapher’s glue, along the raw edges before 
stitching. All the sewing must be done by 
machine. 


Important Rules for Measuring. 

One heaping spoonful means as much as the 
spoon can possibly hold. Onespoonful of flour, 
sugar, butter or lard, means a rounded spoonful 
or as much above the bowl as contained in it. 
A spoonful of spices or soda or salt means a 
level spoonful, the top being smoothed off with 
a knife. One-half spoonful means half the con- 
tents of the bowl divided lengthwise from 
handle to point. One cupful means always 
one-half pint. One-half kitchen cupful equals 
one gill. One kitchen cupful equals one-half 
pint, or two gills. Four kitchen cupfuls equal 
one quart. Four gills equal one pint. Two 
pints equal one quart. Four quarts equal one 
gallon. Sixteen ounces equal one pound. 

Two cupfuls of granulated and two and one- 
half cupfuls of powdered sugar equal one pound. 
One heaping tablespoonful of sugar equals one 
ounce. One heaping tablespoonful of butter or 
butter size of an egg equals two ounces, or one 
quarter cupful. One cupful of butter or two 
cupfuls of flour, equal one-half pound. Four 
cupfuls of flour or one heaping quart equal one 
pound. Eight rounding tablespoonfuls of dry 
material equalonecupful. Sixteen tablespoon- 
fuls of liquid equal one cupful. 

Three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
to one quart of flour. One even teaspoonful of 








baking-powder to one cupfulof flour. One level 
teaspoonful of soda and two slightly heaping 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar to one quart of 
flour. One level teaspoonful of soda to one 
pint of sour milk. One level teaspoonful of 
soda to one pint of molasses. One-half tea- 
spoonful of soda to one cupful of milk soured by 
the juice of alemon. One cake of compressed 
yeast has the same rising qualities as one cup- 
ful of liquid yeast. One-half compressed yeast 
cake should be sufficient for two cupfuls of milk 
and water, Use double quantity for buns. One 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar to the white 
of an egg is exactly right proportion for sweet- 
ening meringue. Three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
to one pint of milk and yolks of three eggs, 
sweeten custards.— New England Farmer. 


Don’t Reprove the Little Ones at Bedtime. 


To send the children to bed happy should be 
one of the mother’s most ordinary tasks. No 
little one should dread the bedtime hour, nor 
fear of the dark, nor be allowed to go to rest 
under a sense of disgrace or alienation from 
household love. Whatever the child’s daytime 
naughtiness may have been, at nightfall he 
should be forgiven, and go to rest with the 
mother’s kiss on his lips and her tender voice 
in his ears. 

Hardly anything can be worse for a young 
child than to be scolded or punished at bed- 
time. The mother does well to be a little blind 
to some things, remembering that a good deal 
of childish culpability is superficial only, and 
washes off almost as easily as does the dirt 
which the evening bath removes from the skin. 

The main thing with children is to have 
them well started with good principles, which 
they will carry through life. Obedience, truth, 
unselfishness, purity, are essentials, and these 
can all be lovingly cultivated and will flourish 
in the right home atmosphere. 

When the nursery brood is undressed and in 
bed, the lights turned low, the room quiet for 
the night, the mother, or nurse, or elder sister, 
or the kind auntie, who is still to be found 
in some fortunate houses, should have a little 
fund of stories on which to draw for the small 
listeners’ pleasure before they embark on the 
train for dreamland. 

Fairy stories are always enjoyed by children, 
and the literature of fairyland is not far tc 
seek. Imagination is very active in little chil- 
dren, and occasionally one meets a mother who 
does not understand the child’s world, having 
forgotten her own early days and their illusions, 
or who is afraid that fancy and its imageries 
will lead their child into deceit. While the 
most exact and rigid truthfulness should be 
practiced in our dealings with children, and 
they themselves should be taught to shun equiv- 
ocation and every form of lying, still we need 
not fear to let imagination give them pleasure. 

They early learn to discriminate between the 
false and the true—or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say that they learn to find the truth 
wrapped up in the husk of the story. Our 
fairy lore is older than civilization. The same 
stories, with variations, have in all ages and 
climes been taught and told to children, and 
they have their origin in the needs and the 
heart of the race. Children thrive on fairy 
stories, and are the better able to grasp other 
literature if early fed on these.—Philadelphiu 
Times. 

Our April Scrap-Book. 

To take fish odor from pans, wash with strong 
soda water. 

Court-plaster should never be applied to a 
bruised wound. 

Salt fish are most quickly and best freshened 
by soaking in sour milk. 
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When grease is spilled on wooden floor- 
ing, cold water should be poured over it 
immediately. This hardens it so that it can 
easily be scraped away; otherwise it sinks 
in and repeated scrubbings will not get rid 
of it 

A careful housekeeper is often troubled 
by the tannin stains in fine china teacups. 
They may usually be removed by rubbing 
them with a little whiting on flannel. Salt 
will have the same effect, but it sometimes 
scratches very fine ware. 

This ‘‘half-and-half’’ weather sets corns 
to stinging. A simple remedy is to take 
stale bread and soften it with good, strong 
vinegar. Bind it on the corn over night. 
After two or three applications the corn can 
be picked out. It takes out the soreness, too. 

If you havea hollow tooth and it aches, 
cut a piece of clove to fit the cavity and put 
it in lightly, allowing the upper part to 
stick out like a cork in a bottle. It will 
soon swell, keeping the air from the nerve, 
and the pain will cease until the clove drops 
out, when it may be replaced. 

Rubbing silver or plated eggspoons with 
a little liquid of ammonia and salt will re- 
move the discoloration caused by the sul- 
phur in the egg. The very best way to clean 
mirrors and windows is to rub them witha 
paste of whitening and water. When this 
dries, polish with achamois skin and remove 
the powder. A little alcohol in cold water 
gives a brilliant polish. Soapsuds should 
never be used. 

Here is something worth trying, if you 
have an occasion: ‘There is no use walking 
the floor with a felon,’’ says a gentleman 
who has had experience in that direction. 
‘‘Wrap a cloth loosely around the felon, 
leaving the end open. Pour gunpowder in 
the end, and shake it down until the felon 
is covered; then keep it wet with camphor. 
In two hours the pain will be relieved, and 
a perfect cure will follow quickly.” 

In case of choking by artificial substance 
lodged in the throat, it often chances that 
a few violent slaps on the back may dis- 
lodge the obstacle and send it across the 
room. Ifa child swallows a coin, pin, mar- 
ble, or anything that may lodge in the in- 
testines and cause injury, do not give 

cathartics, as is often done, but give large 
quantities of bread, potatoes or other starchy 
food, which will form a bed around the 
article and prevent its injuring the internal 
organs until it passes away naturally. 

Marble may be cleaned with common dry 
salt, which requires no preparation, but may 
be rubbed directly on the soiled surface, 
leaving the marble perfectly clean. Alabas- 
ter may be washed with soapsuds. If stained, 
whitewash the stains, and let it remain for 
several hours; then clean it off. Take the finest 
quality of ground pumice-stone and mix it with 
verjuice. Let it stand two hours; then take a 
sponge and rub the alabaster with the mixture. 
Wash it with a linen cloth and fresh water, and 
dry it with clean linen rags. 


Shall Old Maids be Dubbed ‘“‘Mrs.?’’ 

There are several fatal objections to Mrs. 
Barr’s scheme of calling all women -‘Mrs.” after 
a “certain age.’’ That very phrase, ‘certain 
age,” kills it on the start. What real woman, 
married or single, would ever admit that she 
was a “certain age?” If there is any cheering, 
hopeful prophecy of the future in the life of 
the average woman, observes the Philadelphia 
Times, it is the dead-fast hold with which she 
clings to her youth. It is the prophecy of that 
time when women, and consequently all the 
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race, will be always young, always beautiful; 
| when there will be no repulsive, decrepit old 
| age for anybody. 


Again, it is much harder for a woman to re- | 


main single than to be married. Of all the 
single women, young and old, whose acquaint- 
ance I have had the happiness to enjoy, I do 
not recall at this moment but one who never 
had an offer of marriage. That was a dozen 
years ago, however, and I don’t know what has 
happened to her since. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, the single woman of today remains 
so from deliberate choice, either because she 


has some earnest work with which matrimony | 


would interfere, or because she has never had 
an offer of marriage to suit her. Women with 
a serious, enthusiastically cherished work of 
their own are wise enough to know that no 
man ever existed who is worth giving up one’s 
individual life-work for; that is, it is not pos- 
sible to run the man and the work too. Does 





AN APRIL WELCOME. 


Orchards bud on the hills afar, 
Robins call to their mates at dawn, 
Over the land, in a robe of green, 
Beauteous April comes dancing on. 
We of the Northland welcome thee,— 
Open the gates of the Western Sea! 





Furrows turn in the happy East; 
Wheat is green, and the bluebird knows 
Life is waking and love is sweet. 
Shine, O sun, on our Northland snows! 
Blow, O breezes, and set us free! 
Open the gates of the Western Sea. 


Blow, O wind of the gentle South! 
Clear the ice from the harbor’s mouth; 
Waken the sleeping port, and shake 
Banners of smoke down the idle lake. 
Set the channels of commerce free, 
Open the gates of the Western Sea! 


Soon shall willow and alder show 
Green, where but now lies the drifted snow; 
Winds of the forest shall waft to us 
The odorous breath of the arbutus: 
Rest thee, April, awhile with me, 
Here at the gates of the Western Sea!” 
ELsie JANET FRENCH. 





: Lake View, Minn. 


Mrs. Barr think it would add any dignity to 
the fame of Joan of Arc or Queen Elizabeth or 
Louise Michel to have ‘‘Mrs.’’ tacked to her 
glorous name! Go to! 

Under present conditions the married wo- 
man, even at her best estate, is always more or 
less restricted and hampered. It is not the 
fault of her husband so much as of church, 
State and society. The single woman is free 
to make of her life what she will. The single 
life is the life of liberty and splendid achieve- 
ment; achievement which the married woman 
cannot hope to attain only under exceptionally 
favorable conditions. Let those who enjoy the 
single life, therefore, glory in its independence 
and opportunity. Let them keep the appella- 
tion of ‘‘Miss,” and make the most of their 
freedom. The title of ‘‘Miss’’ cannot take 
away their dignity; the title of ‘‘Mrs.’’ cannot 
add to it. The free, glorious woman herself is 
beyond all trivialities of that sort. 
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EC ONOMY IN COUN TRY SCHOOLS. 

In these days of economies in small things as 
well as in great, when township, county and 
city expenditures are scanned closely and ef- 
forts are made to reduce the burden of taxation, 
the question may well be asked, whether, in 
the liberal and progressive spirit that has pre- 
vailed for nearly a generation in all matters 
concerning public instruction, the people have 
not gone too far, especially in sparsely settled 
communities, in providing themselves with 
school facilities. Local pride and local con- 
venience have led to the establishment of 
school-districts and the building of expensive 
school-houses in neighborhoods where there 
are very few children to educate. The expense 
is a continuous one, for teachers must be em- 
ployed and the schools be maintained year after 
year. One often sees on the prairies of North 
and South Dakota, and in some partsof Minne- 
sota, a handsome school-house in a district 
which sends only ten or twelve children to 
school. The building would accommodate 
forty pupils, and the teacher could instruct 
that many. A large school develops interest in 
study to afar greater extent than is possible 
in a small school, where there are not children 
enough to group by ages and acquirements and 
to form into suitable classes. 

The question we wish to raise for consider- 
ation is whether it would not be practicable, 
in sparsely settled regions, to consolidate 
three or four of the present schools into one? 
A part of the money thus saved might be de- 
voted to a district transportation system for 
the convenience of pupils whose homes are too 
far from the school to permit of their walking. 
Such a system could be operated at small ex- 
pense. A consolidation of three districts, with 
the school-house occupying a central location, 
might reasonably be expected to prove of great 
advantage to the entire neighborhood. The 
larger attendance would justify the employ- 
ment of more capable teachers, the purchase 
of better school equipments, and create a spirit 
of emulation among the pupils that would ad- 
vance them in their studies materially. For 





general convenience, a centrally-located school 
would possess marked advantages over the ro- 
tation system—that of holding school first in 
one district school-bouse and then in another. 
Whichever system prevail, can anyone doubt 
that such a consolidation of rural school-dis- 
tricts would result in a higher degree of ef- 
ficiency on the part of teacher and pupils anda 
great saving in school expenditures? 

There are two counties in North Dakota 
that have 139 and 131 school-houses respective- 
ly, a total of 270. When all these schools are 
in session, the inidade of 314 teachers are re- 
quired. The maintenance of this enormous 
number of schools and teachers calls for large 
sums of money. Instruction, fuel and insur- 
ance are three items of expense that must be 
incurred. If the school-house be built, it must 
be kept in repair; if a new school-building be 
proposed, a site must be provided and funds be 
found for construction purposes. 

With all our pride in the truly excellent 
American public-school system, is it not prob- 
able that we are maintaining a superfluous 
number of schools at a double cost—the money 
cost to the taxpayer, and the cost of inefficient 
instruction to the children whom the taxpayer 
seeks to educate? 

We throw this idea out as a suggestion only, 
and would be glad to have it discussed by our 
country exchanges. The tendency of public 
thought everywhere is towards lessening the 
burdens of government—national, State, and 
local. <A very large share of the heavy load of 
taxation the people are now carrying comes 
from the public-school system. Here, as else- 
where, economies can wisely be effected with- 
out impairing the value of the schools. 


* 
* 


FOR CONSUMPTIVES 

The American Invalid Aid Society, an organ- 
ization that has its headquarters in Boston, 
has for its aim the giving of advice and assist- 
ance to people afflicted with lung diseases 
whose lives may be greatly prolonged and 
whose entire cure is possible provided they can 
live in an absolutely dry climate. There are 
excellent names among the _ officers—such 
names as Rev. E. E. Hale, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Louis C. Southard, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Dr. C. F. Nichols of Boston, and Pres- 
ident Dwight of Yale University, the North- 
west being represented by Dr. W. P. Roberts 
of Minneapolis, who is corresponding vice-pres- 
ident. The preference of the society in select- 
ing homes for invalids has thus far been the 
table-land region of New Mexico and Arizona; 
but Dr. Roberts is wisely making inquiries as 
to the climatic conditions of the desert region 
of interior Washington and the experience of 
invalids who have spent a few years in that 
section. We are satisfied that the result of 
these inquiries will be to convince him that, 
for residence all the year round, the lower 
Yakima Valley and the valley of the Columbia, 
above and below the mouth of the Yakima, 
have special merits as localities for climate 
cure, and can show as good results as any of the 
much better-known resorts in the extreme 
Southwest. This question has been discussed 
a good deal during the past two years in the 
pages of this magazine, but we will only sum- 
marize briefly the points already made. 

The bacillus of tuberculosis dies in a dry at- 
mosphere; and the nearer the air is to absolute 
dryness, the more rapid and certain is the de- 
mise of the little infinitesimal creature that 
ravages the lungs of multitudes of people and 
causes the death of over 100,000 victims in the 
United States every year. If the person in 
whose system the bacillus has effected a lodg- 
ment can fly to the desert before the work of 
destroying tissue has progressed very far, a 








complete recovery is certain. In the more ad- 
vanced stages of the disease, the ravages of the 
enemy are checked by continuous breathing of 
dry air, and life can be prolonged many 
years. This is not a theory, like so many other 
statements of the doctors, but a fact abund- 
antly demonstrated by science. It has been as- 
sumed, hitherto, by most of the New England 
and New York physicians, that only in New 
Mexico, Arizona and in the part of Southern 
California back from the seacoast, can the de- 
sired climatic conditions be found for combat- 
ing and overcoming the tuberculosis germ. 
They have not looked to the Northwest, prob- 
ably because they know little of the desert 
country in Washington, Oregon aud Idaho, 
and also because their traditions lead them to 
warm latitudes. Now, heat is not by any 
means a desirable feature of ciimate cure; it is 
dryness, only, that is required. If this can be 
secured without the accompaniment of exces- 
sively high temperatures all the spring, sum- 
mer and fall, so much the better. 

There is another consideration of impor- 
tance. Many invalids are able to do light 
work out of doors, and it facilitates their re- 
covery for them to take moderate exercise in- 
stead of sitting around all day idle. In the 
semi-tropical region of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, the heat is too great for people from the 
North to endure labor in the sun; whereas, in 
the temperate climate of the far Northwest, 
there are not many days in the year when out- 
door labor is disagreeable. Furthermore, the 
invalid who goes to the Northwestern desert 
cap make himself a home at small expense, un- 
der an irrigation canal, and engage in fruit- 
raising, bee-keeping, gardening, poultry-rais- 
ing, the growing of vegetables for market, etc., 
and can keep a cow and a horse on an acre or 
two of alfalfa and thus do a good deal towards 
making a living from the start. 

We shall not dispute the assumption that 
the climate of the three winter months is 
somewhat better for consumptives in the des- 
erts of the Southwest than in those of the 
Northwest, but the question is, Which is the 
best region for a residence the whole year 
round? Very few of these people can change 
their habitat with the changing seasons. 
Nearly all of them must select some locality 
fora permanent home. They are not million- 
aires. They want to know where they can live 
with the best chances of getting well and with 
the least outlay of money. We hope that Dr. 
Roberts will continue his inquiries, and we shall 
be glad to publish his conclusions when he has 
pushed his researches far enough to enable 
him to judge of the relative merits of the Yak- 
ima and Columbia valleys. 

THE FORESTRY RESERVE ORDER. 

It is astonishing how much arbitrary power 
can be invested in a single man in a free coun- 
try by ill-advised legislation of Congress. Some 
years ago a number of scientists took up the 
question of preventing the further destruction 
of forests on the public lands of the United 
States. The movement was a good one in it- 
self, but had, like all other movements, great 
possibilities of exaggeration and abuse. The 
scientists were men living in the East, who 
approached the question from the theoretical 
standpoint, and who had very little familiarity 
with the actual conditions of settlement in the 
Western States. They got to work and marked 
blue lines on a map around immense areas of 
country lying along the main mountain ranges. 
They did not attempt to familiarize them- 
selves with the resources of those-areas apart 
from timber, or with their adaptability to set- 
tlement, or with the importance of their 
timber-growth to the welfare of the adjacent 
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regions, or with their general relations to the 
future industrial development of the States in 
which they are situated. They brought their 
forces to bear upon Congress, and secured the 
passage of an act authorizing the President to 
withdraw and set apart from homestead and 
mineral location any portions of the public 
lands he might think important to reserve for 
permanent forests. On the 22d of February 
last, President Cleveland issued an executive 
order establishing thirteen forestry reserves, 
containing the enormous aggregate of 21,379,- 
840 acres, exempting only such lands lying 
within the designated districts as have been 
embraced in any legal entry in a United States 
land office, upon which valid settlement has 
been made pursuant to law, and all mining 
claims duly located and held according to law 
at the date of the order. All persons are 
warned in the proclamation not to enter or 
make settlement upon the lands reserved, and 
the prohibition applies equally to homestead 
settlement and to the location of mineral 
claims. The effect of this order, in numerous 
Western States, is to tie up vast areas of land 
which are the main dependence of those States 
for future industrial development and for im- 
migration. 

We have not space here to discuss the effect 
of the order in all the States in which these 
forestry reserves are located. We desire here 
to take up the State of Washington alone. In 
that State the reserves aggregate over 8,000,000 
acres, and include nearly the entire forest dis- 
trict on the slopes of the Cascade Mountains 
and the Olympic Range, taking in valleys as 
well as foot-hills, and embracing a large 
number of active mining and lumbering- 
camps. Around Mount Rainier alone, a peak 
that is in plain sight from the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma, the reservations embrace 2,284,- 
280 acres. The effect of the order is to put an 
absolute veto upon the extension of lumbering 
and mining industries in nearly one-third of 
the unoccupied area of the State of Washington. 
Important beginnings have been made in the 
mining of gold, silver and copper along the 
headwaters of many of the streams that flow 
from the Cascade Mountains into Puget Sound, 
and also on the eastern slopes of these mount- 
ains and in the large district lying farther 
east, which is covered by spurs and lateral 
ranges. There are, besides, some of the most 
important coal mines in the United States in 
the district reserved; and, while they can con- 
tinue to be operated, it will be impossible to 
open any new mines. The effect of this order 
upon the future of Washington, if it be allowed 
to stand, will be as disastrous as it would have 
been to the State of Pennsylvania had the Gov- 
ernment tied up from settlement, one hundred 
years ago, all that partof the State covered by 
the Alleghanies and the other ranges of the Ap- 
palachian system. Imagine what Pennsyl- 
vania would be today if the entire coal, iron 
and lumber districts of that State were still 
held as an unbroken wilderness for the purpose 
of maintaining the water supply in the rivers! 

The people of Washington are protesting 
vehemently against the Cleveland proclama- 
tion. They are joined by the people of Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Idaho, California and 
other States. An earnest demand has gone up 
to Washington to President McKinley for the 
immediate revocation of the Cleveland order. 
It is believed that this is within the power of 
the new President to do. If it is not, then 
Congress will be asked to pass the necessary 
legislation. It is said that in issuing the order 
Cleveland did not consult a single representa- 
tive of the States in which these forestry reser- 
vations are made. He went ahead, in his 
characteristic arbitrary and bull-headed man- 
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ner, todo what he thought was a good thing 
without asking Western Congressmen what 
they thought the effect would be upon their re- 
spective States and constituencies. Mr. Cleve- 
land has never been farther west than St. 
Paul, and can have no conception of the pe- 
culiar physical conditions of the far Western 
States, or of their natural resources and the ex- 
pectations of their people for further growth. 
The total lack of information displayed in the 
proclamation cannot be illustrated by a single 
statement. A partof the so-called forestry re- 
serves in the State of Washington lies east of 
the Cascades and is inasemi-arid country, com- 
posed of rolling and hilly bunch-grass areas, on 
which no timber grows or ever will grow. On 
the west side of the Cascades the rainfall is 
enormous and the forest-growth is so pro- 
digious that a century of lumbering operations 
would hardly make an impression upon it. It 
is ridiculous to attempt to preserve forests in a 
region so densely wooded that it is hardly light 
enough at midday, under the mass of over- 
hanging branches, to read a newspaper with 
comfort. 

The only wise course for President McKinley 
to take is to revoke the whole of the Cleveland 
order and have the question of forestry reserves 
taken up anew by some commission or board 
that will avail itself of the information of peo- 
ple living in the States affected and will con- 
sult their authorized representatives at Wash- 
ington. 





* 
WORDS OF COUNSEL. 

For years past THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE 
has given a good deal of advice on matters con- 
cerning the settlement and development of the 
Northwestern States and the social and ma- 
terial welfare of their people. We think we 
can say, without vanity, that many thousands 
of enterprising men and women have been led 
to establish themselves in this part of the 
great Republic by the counsel given in the 
pages of this periodical and the information 
here set forth concerning opportunities for ac- 
quiring new homes and establishing new enter- 
prises. What we have to say concerning busi- 
ness operations and city, village and farm-life 
may not always have been said wisely, but it 
certainly was said with good motives, and, we 
believe, has been generally accepted ina kindly 
spirit. We now desire to talk a little with 
our readers upon the present condition of af- 
fairs in our part of the country, and the best 
course for people to take to improve the general 
situation. 

We are gradually emerging from a long-con- 
tinued period of depression—brought about in 
part by unwise and excessive speculation, in 
part by the too rapid creation of enterprises de- 
pendent upon a considerable population for 
their support, and in part by a vicious and in- 
adequate money system and by a constant agi- 
tation in favor of making that system worse 
than it is. How soon we shall get entirely out 
from under the dark cloud and into the full 
daylight of prosperity, no man can tell. The 
outlook is more cheerful than it has been for 
three or four years, and there are many indica- 
tions, here and there, which lead us to believe 
that the end of the hard times is close at hand. 
We do not expect, however,—and this we have 
often said before,—to witness any renewal here 
in the Northwest, orin any part of the Western 
country, of the period of rapid development, of 
great business activity and of opportunities 
for the quick making of money which preceded 
the financial collapse of 1893. Never again in 
this country will there be another such period 
as that, for the reason that the conditions 
which brought it about can never be renewed. 
What we can expect is a steady gain on all 





lines of regular business effort, and a constant 
increase in population from year to year bya 
steady but moderate stream of immigration. 
We can also expect a fuller development of the 
natural resources of this region through the 
energy and prudence and the vigilant looking- 
about which comes in a time when men cannot 
go out in the street and make money by their 
wits. It ison this latter point that we wish 
to speak here. 

It seems to us that the course of wisdom for 
earnest and active men in all the Northwestern 
States is to give a little time and thought to 
the study of the natural resources of the part 
of the country in which they live, with the 
view of finding new opportunities for business. 
The whole region, from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Coast, is comparatively 4 new country. 
It has received only its first wave of settle- 
ment. The first settlers naturally occupied 
themselves with the easiest and most accessible 
opportunities for making money. It may be 
said that they skimmed off the cream, but 
there is plenty of good milk remaining. There 
is good land yet to be tilled; forests yet to be 
felled; quarries yet to be opened; mines yet to 
be exploited; immense and varied resources in 
almost all departments of human activity. The 
prudent man who thinks he sees an opportu- 
nity for establishing a new business, based upon 
some undeveloped source of natural wealth, 
will be cautious, however, in reaching conclu- 
sions. It is not enough, for example, to find a 
ledge of ore. The character of the ore and the 
width and continuity of the vein must be 
known, and then its relation to transportation 
and tosmelters. Soin regard to special prod- 
ucts of the land. Establishing a market be- 
comes a matter of the first importance. A 
sheep-ranch without water is of no value. no 
matter how luxuriant the herbage may be. A 
fir or cedar tract remote from rail or water 
transportation, has no present wealth. Many 
people have failed in the West, although pos- 
sessed of capacity and business energy, because 
they have not studied the conditions care- 
fully. 

One valuable thing about the schooling of 
hard times, is that men are not nearly so like- 
ly now as they were in the boom-times to in- 
vest their money carelessly or lay out their en- 
ergies upon schemes doomed in advance to 
prove unproductive. The man who has lived 
for a few years in the West and has gone 
through the period of hard times from which 
we are now emerging, is not very likely to 
make new mistakes. When sucha man goes 
into a new business venture, he will feel pretty 
sure that such venture has a solid foundation. 
We look to see a great increase of projects in- 
volving diversified industrial effort, during the 
next few years. Such projects will offer in- 
creased employment for labor, and will bring 
about better home markets and improved so- 
cial conditions. The man who plants an 
orchard, or Opens a mine, or builds a mill or 
factory, or establishes a fishery, is, in a way, a 
public benefactor, because he is engaged in the 
creation of wealth out of materials furnished 
by Nature’s own storehouse. Such men will 
in time find far greater satisfaction in their 
work than those who, a few years ago, were 
engaged in the exciting occupation of cutting 
acre property into town lots for sale to over- 
sanguine and self-deluded people. 
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MINERS OF GLACIER CREEK.—The miners of 
Glacier Creek, Alaska, have done a great deal 
of “‘burning” the past winter, which means to 
thaw out the frozen gravel by fire. Streams 
freeze solid at the beginning of winter. Wood 
costs $4 a cord at the stump and $10 or $12 for 
hauling. 
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Tare Northern Pacific Steamship Company 
has perfected traffic arrangements with the 
Natal Line—whose steamers run from China 
and Japan to South Africa—to connect with 
its boats at Foo Chow, China. This will give 
the Pacific Coast a close and regular steamer 
connection with the far-distant ports of South 
Africa, and will be the means of greatly in- 
creasing the volume of trade which already 
passes between the Coast and Natal, East Lon- 
don, Algoa Bay and other South African ports. 

++ es ++ 

THE illustrated ‘Historical Edition” of the 
Pendleton East Oregonian would reflect credit 
on any newspaper in any city of fifty thousand 
inhabitants. The sixteen large pages of fine 
book paper are edited and printed with care 
and neatness, and contain a vast amount of in- 
formation respecting Oregon’s past and pres- 
ent. Pendleton, a town of some 4,500 inhabi- 
tants, is the county seat of Umatilla County, 
and the chief business center of Eastern Ore- 
gon. It has two railways, large financial re- 
sources, and a number of very important man- 
ufacturing industries. 

++ ++ ++ 

AMONG the old railway projects that might 
be revived with profit in the near future is the 
long contemplated line between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and the Black Hills Country in 
South Dakota. The building of such a road 
would add several million dollars annually to 
the business of the Twin Cities—a volume of 
wealth which now goes principally to Chicago, 
Omaha and Kansas City. While reaching out 
for trade extensions in other directions, it will 
not do to turn deaf ears to these people who, 
with all the riches of their territory, are will- 
ing and waiting to make St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth their chief points of trade. 

A PROMINENT journal says that American 
literature will not be greatly bereaved in the 
demise of “Oliver Optic,’’ whose death accur- 
red last month. The opinion seems to us as 
ill-formed as its publication was premature. 
Literature suffers a loss in the death of any 
person whose pen has contributed so largely in 
building up healthful sentiments among the 
youth of our country. “Oliver Optic’’ has 
wrought no great work, it may be, nor has he 
achieved lofty fame; but he has served a pur- 
pose, nevertheless, and his juvenile books and 
sketches have helped to mold strong characters 
and in the minds of the younger generations, 
at least, entitle him to honorable mention 
among American litterateurs. 

++ ++ ++ 

THE comparative youthfulness of many of our 
Northwestern cities is illustrated by the fact 
that the first white child born in Fargo is now 
but little over twenty-three years old. When 
Mr. L. A. Roberts was ushered into this world 
in September, 1873, the present metropolis of 
North Dakota was scarcely more than a settle- 
ment. His father, C. A. Roberts, had taken up 
a quarter-section where now is the principal 
residence portion of the city, and was proprie- 
tor of a meat-market. He afterward did work 
for the Government at Fort Lincoln, near Bis- 
marck, and, still later, was associated with 


Rufus Hatch in the construction of the first 
hotels in Yellowstone Park. He also built the 
Cooperstown branch of the Northern Pacific 
| Railway. L. A. Roberts is still a resident of 
Fargo, while his father is farming in the south- 
ern part of the county. 
+e ++ ++ 
WE wish to direct the attention of our fruit- 
growing readers to the article in this number 
entitled ‘American Apples in Germany.”’ It is 
full of important particulars which fruit-grow- 
ers in Washington and elsewhere will do well 
to consider. Now that the superiority of Amer- 
ican apples has been established in Europe, the 
utmost care should be taken to maintain the 
highest possible standard of excellence. The 
emphasis which the article lays upon the neces- 
sity for care, judgment and honesty in packing 
the fruit is none too heavy, for if there is one 
failing which the average packer is addicted to, 
it is carelessness or utter shiftlessness and in- 
difference when preparing fruit for market. 
Demand for fruit, and the prices paid there- 
for, depend largely upon its appearance and 
condition when finally exposed for sale. Se- 
lected with judgment and packed so as to keep 
them in good condition, the superior flavor and 
general excellence of American apples will win 
for them a permanent market wherever they 
may go. 
++ ++ + 
AMONG the railroad rumors of spring—the 
season of the year, by the way, when such 
stories are usually plentiful—is one that the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company is go- 
ing to build a line into the Kootenai mining 
district in British Columbia. We do not ex- 
pect to see such a plan carried out this year, 
but in case the mining development in that 
region should continue with the remarkable 
activity that has characterized it during the 
past few years, another railroad might find 
business enough to do. My old friend, D.C. 
Corbin, has now the only line of all rail that 
runs to the flourishing camps on the Columbia 
and on Lake Kootenai. He built his Spokane 
and Northern road when there was hardly any- 
thing in sight in the way of traffic to warrant 
its construction. For several years he had a 
hard struggle to keep his road running. Now 
that he has begun to make a little money from 
it, I hope that he will be allowed to have the 
field for a few years. He certainly deserves 
some reward for his courage and sacrifices. In 
case the O. R. & N. should build to that re- 
gion, it would probably use the Northern Pa- 
cific bridge over the Snake River near Pasco, 
then run up the eastern bank of the Columbia, 
crossing that stream: at the mouth of the 
Okanogan, following the Okanogan up into 
British Columbia, and then striking eastward 
overa low range of mountains to Rossland on 
Trail Creek. A route across those mountains 
has already been surveyed, both by Mr. Corbin’s 
engineers and by a new company organized un- 
der a British Columbia franchise. This line 
would give a connection both with the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, and would 
connect with the present system of the O. R. 
& N. at Wallula. It would develop a consid- 
erable mining territory in the Okanogan Dis- 
trict that is now practically without value for 
want of railway facilities. 
++ + ++ 
Ir is written plainly that the day is not dis- 
tant when the farmers of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas will be something more than hewers 
of wood and tillers of soil. For years they have 
been content to plow and sow and harvest their 
fields of wheat, oats and rye—selling the grain 
at ascant profit instead of turning it into beef, 
pork and mutton and thus becoming prosperous 





manufacturers, The signs of the time all 





point to a discontinuance of the old-school 
methods of agriculture. In every section of 
the country is heard the diversification cry; 
and so earnestly and persistently is the new 
system being advocated by influential railway 
corporations and by the teachers in our agri- 
cultural institutes, that farmers everywhere 
are showing a disposition to give the innova- 
tion a fair trial. They will grow corn as well 
as wheat, and there will be barley, buckwheat, 
flax and other products alongside fields of 
oats and acres of rye. They will learn that the 
soil on which they move and the climate in 
which they have being are adapted to the cul- 
tivation of a host of things not dreampt of in 
their early philosophy, and the conning of this 
lesson will bring them a new measure of wealth 
and happiness. 


++ ++ ++ 


THE signs of the time do not point toa di- 
versification of crops only. Other improve- 
ments in farm methods are being taught. The 
recent convention at Carver, Minnesota, in 
which farmers and experts met to discuss 
sheep-raising and its ultimate benefits, showed 
clearly that hundreds of thousands of sheep 
can be cared for in this State annually. These 
sheep should be fed and fattened upon the 
farms of the State. A cheaply-constructed 
shed, an enclosed yard and some simple racks 
and feed-boxes constitute the necessary equip- 
ments. A million sheep could be fed upon our 
farms every year. No State grows more screen- 
ings; no State growsa larger or better variety of 
grasses. Corn can be raised, and the diversified 
plan of farming will yield many other products 
which could be converted into sheep, wool, and 
marketable mutton. But this process of manu- 
facturing farm products into live stock is not 
limited to sheep. Swine and cattle should be 
fed and fattened, also. Pork, beef and mutton 
are always in demand, and farm products thus 
treated will return greatly increased revenues 
to producers who, by the old method, must be 
satisfied with the meager profit realized on the 
raw product. 

++ ++ ++ 

THE sugar-beet question is being discussed 
with great and increasing interest throughout 
the entire Northwest. In Minnesota and in 
North and South Dakota, Washington and 
Oregon, especial interest is manifested. Sat- 
isfactory experiments have been made, and dis- 
cussion has proceeded so far into the realm of 
profit that farmers have turned attentive ears 
to it. There is a gratifying willingness among 
our Northwestern agriculturists to put the 
adaptability of their soil to sugar-beet culti- 
vation to the test. This is the more notice- 
able, for the reason that heretofore it has been 
almost impossible for beet-sugar promoters to 
secure the necessary co-operation of farmers, 
their timidity in such matters being proverbial. 
Of importance in tbis connection is the decis- 
ion of the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington to conduct extensive Government tests 
in several of the fourteen States that are 
classed as “‘sugar-beet States,” with the view 
of determining the possibilities of beet culture 
therein. It is understood that Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin have already been 
selected as the first States in which these tests 
shall be made. Beet root seeds, which must be 
planted before the first of May, will be dis- 
tributed to at least five farmers in every agri- 
cultural county in these great districts, with 
full instructions relative to planting and culti- 
vation. It is probable that if other Northwest- 
ern States forward immediate requests for 
seeds, one or more of them will also be in- 
cluded in the favored list. The wisdom or un- 
wisdom of legislating bounties to those who 
may engage in the sugar industry is a problem 
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the solution of which must wait upon tangible 
results, but there can be no difference of opin- 
ion respecting the advisability of putting our 
sugar-beet resources to the test. 


++ ++ 


GRAND Forks, N. D., is still cherishing 
dreams of water communication. There are 
enthusiasts in that handsome little city who 
believe that the time will come when a barge 
canal will be constructed by the Government 
up to Red Lake River to Thief River Falls, 
thence to Red Lake, and from Red Lake to 
Rainy River; and who also talk of a revival of 
the old navigation on the Red River down to 
Winnipeg and up to Fargo, and from Fargo 
south to Big Stone Lake, and so on into the 
Minnesota River and the Mississippi. I must 
confess that I have very little faith in the 
practicability of these schemes. They are 
all based upon the idea that heavy appropria- 
tions can be obtained from Congress. Now, 
Congress has about all it can do to get money 
enough to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and it will probably be many years 
before there will be a surplus to spend upon 
large projects of waterways. When there is a 
surplus, the first enterprise to be taken up will 
unquestionably be that of a deep waterway for 
large vessels from Lake Erie to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Then, there is no possible way of 
figuring out an income from interior canals. 
It could not be made to pay one per cent per 
annum on their cost. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether they would pay the expenses of main- 
tenance. The railroads can transport freight 
from the Red River Valley to the head of Lake 
Superior and to the Twin Cities of Minnesota 
at cheaper rates than it could be transported 
by any system of canals, even if no interest on 
the cost of the canals be taken into account. 
The days of water navigation have pretty much 
gone by save on the main arteries of commerce, 
such as the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River. 

++ 


++ ++ 


Ir is hardly probable that due credit will 
ever be given the railways centering in St. 
Paul for the great work which they have done 
and are still doing in settling, populating and 
enriching the immense Northwest. All un- 
aided, they have toiled year in and year out to 
bring new people into States that have more 
land than they have cultivators. The foreigner 
who lands in New York may not seek the rich 
fields of our Northwestern country, but so long 
as the railways can induce the farmers of the 
older Eastern and Middle States to ‘“‘come 
West,’’ the tide of emigration does not cease. 
Were our Western States to rely solely on the 
natural immigration from foreign countries, 
the settlement of their lands would be slow in- 
deed. It can easily be shown that the new 
settlers that haye been secured from the older 
States and from other lands by the efforts of 
our enterprising railway companies, far out- 
number and outclass those that have come 
from all other sources. The Northern Pacific 
is now arranging to bring nearly 2,000 immi- 
grants to Central Minnesota, besides forty fam- 
ilies of Mennonites from Kansas and a party 
of 200 Amish brethren from Ohio. Other large 
bodies of new settlers are about to be taken to 
North Dakota by the Great Northern Com- 
pany, thus showing that these great railway 
channels of migration are open early and late, 
and that through them a never-ending stream 
of desirable settlers is pouring upon the wait- 
ing soil of the welcoming Northwest. 
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J.J. Hii has gone to Europe. Every time 
this distinguished railway magnate goes to 
New York, and also when he makes his regular 
annual trip abroad, the air is full of rumors 








here in the Northwest that he is about to get | a great deal of fun of the universal American 


possession of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The Northern Pacific Railway is thoroughly 
tied up in a voting trust, which cannot be 
broken for five years, and it is absolutely im- 
possible for anyone to get possession of it 
legally. Furthermore, Mr. Hill, like other 
railway managers in these times of poor busi- 
ness and bad earnings, has his hands full with 
the affairs of his own great system. It is quite 
possible that he designs acquiring the Duluth, 
Superior and Western road, as currently re- 
ported in the newspapers. That road is the 
old Duluth & Winnipeg under a new name, 
and it has been hanging in the air for many 
years, with a terminus practically nowhere in 
the great wilderness of Northern Minnesota. 
By building a short connection from Fosston 
eastward, Mr. Hill can reach the western end 
of that road, and thus provide for his own sys- 
tem a very direct line from the lower Red 
River Valley to the head of Lake Superior. 
That he has had this in view for a long time, 
most railroad men have believed. He now has 
to haul the wheat from the lower valley by a 
circuitous route which deflects as far south as 
St. Cloud and involves nearly one hundred 
miles of haul more than would be necessary if 
he should come into possession of the Duluth, 
Superior & Western road and unite it with his 
own system. As tothe Northern Pacific, it is 
in very strong hands now. Its owners have 
great confidence in its future earnings when 
the present time of depression is over, and are 
not looking about for any man or syndicate to 
take it off their hands. These owners include 
some of the strongest financial concerns in Eu- 
rope and America. 


++ ++ 


THERE are some signs cropping out in the 
public press here in Minnesota which indicate 
that the anti-spitting fad, which has been run- 
ning in New York and other Eastern cities and 
has about exhausted itself there, is ready to 
break out here in the Northwest. Editorials 
appear here and there about the disgusting and 
dangerous habit of spitting in public places. 
In New York City there is an ordinance pro- 
hibiting, under penalty of a fine, spitting in 
street-cars or omnibuses, and a similar ordin- 
ance has been adopted in Chicago. The next 
thing that the faddist will want, will be to put 
a man in jail for spitting in the public streets. 
Now, poor human nature is subject to physical 
infirmities. Among them are catarrhal and 
bronchial diseases. When a man suffers from 
these complaints, he must spit somewhere. He 
cannot very well carry a portable cuspidor with 
him. He might expectorate in his handker- 
chief, it is true, but the chances are he would 
want to use his handkerchief, a few min- 
utes after, to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow or to brush the dust from some part of his 
clothes. It would be inconvenient to carry a 
number of extra handkerchiefs; to say nothing 
of the laundry-bills that would result. It may 
be that expectoration carries with it germs of 
consumption, diptheria, influenza and other 
diseases, but would it be any better for a man 
to keep these germs in his pocket, wrapped up 
in linen, ready to be disseminated in his home- 
circle or in the family of the poor laundress? 
Unquestionably, the best place for such germs 
is out of doors—where they are disinfected by 
contact with mother earth and with the pure 
air. It is all well enough to prohibit men from 
filling their mouths with tobacco and ejecting 
the saliva over everything around them, but to 
insist that a man shall swallow the phlegm of 
cataarh or of bronchial diseases, or to deposit it 
in a handkerchief, is carrying the proposed re- 
form altogether too far. English travelers in 
America, beginning with Dickens, used to make 





| writer says: 








spittoon; but, after all, in a coughing, hacking, 
spitting climate, it is a good thing to have 
around the house. The anti-spitting crusade 
appears to be one of those fads that are taken up 
when the public mind is not very strongly inter- 
ested in any particular direction. I have lived 
long enough to see a good many of these fads 
rise and disappear. I remember when a great 
many worthy people thought it a positive in- 
jury toeat salt. I remember, also, when the 
sure road to health and long life was believed 
to be in eating bran bread. The best way to 
get rid.of the spitting habit is to cure the com- 
plaints that cause it. Let doctors turn their 
attention in this direction, instead of organiz- 
ing to have signs put up in public places warn- 
ing people not to spit. 
++ 


++ ++ 


In a letter from Townsend, Mont., under 
date of February 20, and addressed to the edi- 
tor of The Park Region at Frazee, Minn., the 
“T have for some time been try- 
ing to find a paper published somewhere in the 
Park Region. I saw inthe February Norru- 
WEST MAGAZINE, a notice of such publication. 
If there is such a paper, please send a sample 
copy to the above address. My intention is to 
buy land this coming summer somewhere in 
the Park Region near a good, live, growing 
town, and I would like very much to obtain 
some descriptive matter of that country, and 
also to subscribe for a paper printed in that 
section.” This would not be worthy of notice, 
perhaps, were it not for the fact that it illus- 
trates a distinguishing characteristic of this 
magazine—one which it does not always receive 
credit for. For fifteen years these columns 
have contributed to the general well-being of 
the Northwestern country. Every issue epit- 
omizes Northwestern development and reflects 
every phase of Northwestern progress—whether 
it be in material lines or in the more refined 
pursuit of intellectual culture. Aside from the 
regular contributors of special news matter, are 
the hundreds of exchanges whose pages are 
scanned closely from week to week in search of 
interesting examples of Northwestern life and 
of the brightest humor and most noteworthy 
enterprises. Carefully selected and well-edited, 
this matter, always credited with due care to 
the proper paper, town, and State, is placed 
monthly before nearly thirty thousand sub- 
scribers. These readers reside principally in 
the Northwest, but a large number of them are 
residents of the Middle and Eastern States. 
Our exchange table is visited regularly by the 
leading publications of Eastern cities as well as 
by those which lie west of the Father of Wa- 
ters. That the magazine is read closely and 
eagerly by these exchanges is evidenced by the 
fact that the Eastern papers not infrequently 
contain whole columns of matter taken bodily 
from THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, the Western 
press being scarcely less appreciative. In the 
magazine departments called ‘‘Settlement and 
Enterprise,’ ‘‘Western Life,’’ and ‘‘Western 
Humor,” is a collection of entertaining matter 
that is copied hungrily everywhere. The 
original writers thereof, and the papers in 
which it was printed, may not be known out- 
side of their respective States, but through 
this magazine they, their work and their local- 
ities are advertised broadcast. And they re- 
ceive all credit. The magazine, from which 
these articles are taken, is never mentioned. 
It may help to create fame for others, but in 
this particular respect it adds not one whit to 
its own reputation. It may attract immigra- 


tion, sell lands and locate industrial enter- 
prises, yet its own reward is slow and must 
consist chiefly if not wholly in adding an oc- 
casional name to its list of subscribers. 
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TRIUMPHS OF MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
SCIENCE OVER DISEASE. 

It is a good sign when the members of the 
medical fraternity manifest a disposition to do 
a bit of studying for themselves, instead of re- 
lying wholly on antiquated practices that are 
as liable to hurt as they are to benefit. The 
close of the century is being marked by distinct 
advances on the part of medical and surgical 
science. Maladies that were once pronounced 
incurable are now treated successfully. Hope 
greets the despairing on every hand. To thou- 
sands of suffering mortals the new methods of 
treatment alluded to mean added years of use- 
fulness and greater joy of life. No cure-all has 
been discovered, and none ever will be; but 
relief has been found for a large number of 
diseases, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
other cures will follow in the foot- 
steps of continued researches. 

In connection with all these de- 
partures from old ideas, is the sig- 
nificant fact that they were nearly 
all made, in the first place, by med- 
ical and surgical specialists. The 
general practitioner has scored few 
advances; it is in the school of the 
specialist that the greatest reforms 
have been taught. The specialist 
is the discoverer. He is the man 
who follows the course of a single 
disease: studies it from its begin- 
ning to its end: refuses to be baffled, 
and who, when he does triumph, 
confers a lasting benefit on all man- 
kind. 

Reflections of this nature will flit 
through a man's brain when he 
learns of the wonderful cures that 
are being wrought almost daily by 
Dr. Hunt, the St. Paul specialist 
whose offices are in the Pioneer 
Press Building. The doctor's spe- 
cialties are catarrh and all diseases 
of the nose, throat and ear. It is 
about twenty years ago since Dr. 
Meyer of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
made the discovery that a large 
percentage of children have a 
growth back of the nasal passage 
which obstructs breathing. He 
learned that the only cure for this 
trouble and the diseases it entailed, 
was to remove the growth—which, 
if permitted to remain, presses on 
the little tubes that run up to the 
middle ear from the back part of the 
nose, and occasions deafness, stupid- 
ity, and other serious ailments. 

Very few physicians and surgeons 
know the specific nature of this treatment, and 
still fewer are qualified to practice it. It re- 
quires expert knowledge which can come only 
from long study of and perfect familiarity with 
the maladies in question: it calls for a firmness 
of nerve and a delicacy and accuracy of ma- 
nipulation which not one surgeon in a thousand 
But Dr. Hunt seems born for this 
very work. In nasal surgery and in all throat 
and ear complaints, he has achieved remark- 
able success. Mouth-breathing in children, and 
all the resultant evils thereof, are cured by him 
permanently and at slight expense. 

This ‘‘mouth-breathing”’ habit, by the way, 
is very prevalent—among children especially, 
and it is cne of the most injurious habits 
known. Yet it can scarcely be called a habit, 
since it is occasioned by certain nasal obstruc- 
tions —which must be removed before a cure 
ean be effected. Annoying, and ofttimes hu- 
miliating, results follow this disease if it be 
not cured in its early stages. Asa rule, such 


possesses. 


children are stupid, always backward in their 
studies, and lacking in mental brightness and 
physical vigor. Their bodies are poorly de- 


veloped, their chests are narrow, and they are | 


subject to bronchial affections. 


| 
| 


become pinched and pointed. As they do not 
use the nose for breathing, it follows that they 
pay the penalty for thus violating nature’s code. 

Dr. Hunt has spent years in the study of 


| diseases peculiar to the nose, throat, ear and 


But the worst feature of mouth-breathing is | 


the deafness which is almost sure to result. It 
may at first be intermittent—last a few days 
and then disappear, but continued neglect will 
probably end in permanent deafness. To send 
a child out into the world thus handicapped, 
when the expenditure of a few dollars would 
have given him good hearing, is to impose 
upon him the most cruel of all physical infirmi- 
ties save one—blindness. 

Dr. Hunt treats and cures this wretched 
habit and allitsattendantills. The treatment 
is neither painful nor of long duration. Chil- 
dren are brought to his office and he examines 


ST. PAUL. 


their condition carefully. Consultation is free. 
| Scores of anxious parents who come to him in 
the full belief that their children are beyond 
relief, go away with the firm assurance that 
their little ones can be cured permanently. The 
doctor holds out false hope to no one; this 
practice is condemned by him; if he cannot 
effect a cure, he says so plainly and thus saves 
his patrons much expense and trouble. But in 
the great majority of cases a cure is certain. 
It often happens that a child is brought to the 
doctor whose hearing is painfully defective and 
who, on accountof mouth-breathing, is afflicted 
with unnatural growtbs or impediments which 
render the distinct utterance of words impos- 
sible. He will say ‘‘cobbod”’ instead of ‘‘com- 
mon,’’ for instance, showing that his powers of 
articulation are impaired. Other children are 
compelled to use a handkerchief continually, 
while some cannot blow the nose. All mouth- 
breathers are snorers. They cough and choke, 
cannot rest naturally, and their features often 
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respiratory organs. He is a trained specialist. 
What he knows, he knows well. He has had 
scores of patients—scores of children for the 
treatment of diseases named herein, and in not 
a single instance has he failed to effect a com- 
plete cure. He has the skill which comes of 
study and a long and successful practice, and 
he also has the costly and delicate instruments 
that must be used. And all this skill is avail- 
able—not to the rich only, but to people of 
moderate means, as well.’ For the doctor's 
charges are within the reach of everyone. Most 
specialists ask large fees; Dr. Hunt is satisfied 
with small fees. He thus increases the num- 
ber of his patients, has all the more 
practice, adds to his skill and ex- 
perience, and at the same time 
makes money. So perfect is his 
method of treatment for all ca- 
tarrhal troubles, that patients are 
cured quickly. There is no tedious 
waiting upon the slow and ofttimes 
impotent action of so-called medi- 
cines. All mouth-breathing chil- 
dren have catarrhal affections. 
Mouth-breathing begets certain 
nasal obstructions, and Dr. Hunt’s 
painless operation is necessary be- 
fore a cure can be wrought and 
deafness and all the other evils be 
eradicated. Most doctors would 
treat these children for catarrh, 
but Dr. Hunt removes the growths 
which appear in the back part of 
the nose and thus cause mouth- 
breathing and all consequent irreg- 
ularities of the hearing and respira- 
tory organs. 

Another weakness among chil- 
dren, many of whom are thus af- 
flicted, are urinary emissions dur- 
ing the night, while abed and 
asleep. This weakness is mortify- 
ing to child and parents alike, and 
the latter will be glad to know that 
it can be cured quickly and per- 
manently. Dr. Hunt has never 
failed to treat this complaint suc- 
cessfully. 

The doctor’s office has been in the 
Pioneer Press Building for the past 
five years, and there he has healed 
the infirmities of many a child and 
brought gladness into the heart of 
many a parent. He does not claim 
to cure everything; he only claims 
the possible. He makes free examinations, and 
if anyone asks, “Can my child be cured?” the 
answer is either a prompt ‘‘Yes”’ or “No.” 
Out of one hundred and eleven cases that have 
been treated and cured by him, however, a 
single imperfect and unsatisfactory result is 
yet to be found. This is a wonderful record— 
one that should commend itself to every father 
and mother. These affections of the nose, 
throat and ear are very common among chil- 
dren. It endangers their present well-being 
and their hopes of future success and happi- 
ness. If permitted to run on and on, they be- 
come chronic and, perhaps, incurable. !t does 
not take long for a disease to take so complete 
possession of the human system that it cannot 
be driven forth. As Dr. Hunt’s cure of these 
diseases is accomplished quickly, without pain, 
and at a cost which all parents can afford, the 
great publicity given his method will doubtless 
arouse increased interest in the special child- 
ailments spoken of in this article. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNNOUNCEMENTS. 





You will soon 
want a Camera. 


Don't make a 
mistake, but buy 


“Daades cee 
It holds 12 Dry Plates, 34% x 4%, 


is simple, substantial, and does not get out of order. 
Has time and instantaneous shutter, a fine acromatic 
lens, and is covered with seal-grain leather. 

Send 5c. for picture showing work it has done, or 2c. 
for catalogue. 

It costs a little more than some, but is the cheapest. 
No extra parts or plate holders. Buy the camera and 
you are ready to take a picture. 

Price $7.50. Plates 35c. per Dozen. 


REX MAGAZINE CAMERA CO., 
89 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn 











ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL INVENTIONS OF 

the day is whatis known as “THe GORHAM BEb.” 
Asan institution bed, itis unexcelled. Designed for 
invalids, cripples, the wounded, ete., it is adjustable, 
and affords great comfort to those usingit. The ly- 
ing-in patient, as well as the obstetrician in caring 
for her, wlll find this bed almost indispensable. Cases 
of fracture may be placed in a sitting, reclining or 
standing position without discomfort to the patient 
or effort of the attendant. It restrains violent pa- 
tients, lifts the helpless. and never jars or strains the 
afflicted a bit. Miss C. B. Liscomb, 210 Syndicate Ar- 
cade, Minneapolis, is the agent for these beds. They 
are for rent at the rate of $5 per month, or will be sold 
outright for $60. 








THE FLOWERS OF EASTER. 





The sacred memories that cluster about the 
observance of the Easter season have led to 
many beautiful customs—among which, per- 
haps, the flower custom is not the least notable 
or interesting. August S. Swanson, the florist, 
whose down-town headquarters are in the Endi- 
cott Arcade, says that it is during this period 
that hundreds of persons come to him for flow- 
ers who seldom visit a florist at any other time 
of year. It is quite certain that they make 


purchases when they do come, however, for | 


Mr. Swanson’s collection of Easter lilies, aza- 
leas, rhododendrons,etc., is positively unrivaled. 
He knows just what the people like, and his 


¢ L SMITH Nurseryman and Landscape Gardener 
6 ase ) Nursery & Fruit Farm at Leng Lake, Minn. 
Small fruit_plants that have been tried and proven 
good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 
that will grow. Forest tree seedlings, tree seeds and 
cuttings for tree qentere. Thirty years’ experience in 

the Northwest. rite for prices. 

Cc. L. SMITH, 

434 Guaranty Loan, MINNRAPOLTS. 

Ag'l Editor, Farmers’ Tribune 


J. VU. oss, 
+> Architect, 


GRAND FORKS, N. D 
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Security Block, 





CHAS. W. DREW, Ph.B ,M.D., 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Chemistof Minnesota Chemist tocity of Minneapolis. 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
accurately made Expert wey made, reports 
rendered or evidence given. Office and Laboratory: 

604-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wrtie fur terms 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


“Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Engineer, 
04 East Fourth St., - 


H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Calf Skins a specialty. We also 
make a specialty of Tanning Buck Skin. 

Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





St. PAUL, MINN. 















THIRTY YEARS’ CXPERIENCE. 
Oe, Can give best reference. 
ef OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 


ones at fair prices. O. M. ROBINSON, 
259 First Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








Andrews’ Metallic Chairs. 


Woven Wire Seat and Back. 
$5.00. Will last 100 years. 


- Office, School and Church Furniture Mfrs. 


extensive resources enable him to gratify every | 


individual preference. 


ornamental vines, seen at his greenhouses and 
at the Arcade, are the many lovely floral de- 
signs which are created by him for special 
occasions. 
priate for churches, during Easter service, and 
very many find their way into elegant homes, 
both in and out of St. Paul. Easter is in very 
truth a season of buds and blossoms, and one 
finds these buds and blossoms at Swanson’s. 
° 
Amusements. 





Manager Jacob Litt seems to be determined to give 
the patrons of his theaters in the Twin Cities a chance 
to pass upon several new productions this spring. In 
April, he will present for the first time on any stage 
another new play which he has bought, entitled “The 
Showman’s Daughter.” It will be a big spectacular 
production, presented by a strongcompany, headed by 
Frank Losee and Marion Elmore. The scenery and 
effects have all been prepared, and Mr. Litt looks fora 
favorable reception of it. 





In addition to the cut- | 
flowers, plants, and the several varieties of | 


These designs are especially appro- | 


The A. H. Andrews Co , 
300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Irrigate Your Land. 


The Link-Belt Box Water Elevator 


le CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST 
and lifts more water than any 
other device on market. 
Hundreds in use. 


Agents wanted. Address 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Also manufacturers Link Belt- 
ing, Sprocket Wheels, Shaft- 

ing, Pulleys, Gearing, etc. 


Don’t Stop Tobacco 


Suddenly, to do so is injurious to the nervous system. 
Baco-Curo is the only cure that cures while you use 
tobacco. It is sold with a written guarantee that 
three boxes will cure any case, no matter how bad 
Baco-Curo is vegetable and harmless; it has cured 
thousands, it will cure you. Atall druggists, $1 per box; 
3 boxes. $2.50. Booklet free. 

EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 
* Muszc, 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Oatalogue free. 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 





LOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

Endicott Building, St. PauL, Mrnvw.. 
the leading Business and Telegraph College in the 
Northwest. Established twelve years. Actual busi- 
ness from beginning to end. 

Prof. F. A. MARON, Principal. 

Thorough, practical, reliable. Students can enter any 
time. Day and night throughout the year. A course in 
this college is the quickest and surest road to success. 
Students can earn board while learning. Forcatalogue, 
terms, and full particulars, address the principal. 


‘800 ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ‘*" 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Cor. 6th & Rebert Sts., St. Pau, MINN. 
School in Session the Entire Year. 


Apvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. 
Murray. Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 


HARRIS 
Hine Millinery, 





W. P. 
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No. 50 East Sixth Street, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


Ce. 
Watch daily papers for EASTER OPENING. 


t(<MAIL ORDERS 
tt Will receive 
«Prompt attention. 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sarople free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,UL 


Use SAARTINE’S CERTAINTY and avoid 
twelve scares. For full particulars 
® address SHARTINE NeW DrvuG Co., 


611 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











To Hot Springs, Ark. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad is the short 
line, and the only line with dining-cars and compart- 
ment sleepers. Excursion tickets on sale. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota 





The Winona General Hospital 
trustees have voted to raise funds 
for the erection of a hospital 
building to cost about $30,000. 


Fosston has voted $11,000 bonds for a water-works 
and electric-light plant. 





There are few more enterprising towns than Gay- 
lord. Her citizens are always ready to encourage 
worthy industries. 


St. Cloud business men are interested in a supposed 
gold-find near the mouth of the Platte River a short 
distance from Royalton. 


Arlington is said to be the smallest town in the 
State that has an electric-light plant. It is self-sus- 
taining. The town has a good separator creamery anda 
prosperous flour-mill. 


Winthrop has two good hotels, two large lumber- 
yards, five grain elevators, excellent schools, and a 


pacity of which is 125 barrelsa day. They are equipped 


with modern machinery, and manufacture a very su- 


| perior quality of flour. 


4 


splendid lot of mercantile houses. For a town of 900 


people it is hard to beat. 





Hutchinson claims to be the best local market for 
farm produce in the State. Last year’s shipments 
aggregated 2,066 cars, valued at $667,175. That is a 
pretty large surplus for one town to market. 

Little Falls and Lakefield are each to have a $20,000 
school-house, Eden Valley has voted to erect a new 
school-building to cost $3,500, Fergus Falls will have 
one worth $7,000, Belle Plaine’s will cost $7,500, and Lake 


The Jamestown Alert says that the Wells County 
commissioners have made arrangements to issue $30,- 
000 worth of twenty-year six-per-cent refunding 
bonds for the purpose of taking up all outstanding 
warrants and placing the county on a cash basis in the 
near future. The present indebtedness is about $25,- 
000, drawing eight per cent interest. That is a good 
way to reduce all county indebtedness. 


The Lisbon Free Press says that that town “is going 
to hitch up her suspenders and travel about a million 
miles up the steep hill of progress during the year 
1807." There is no reason why great progress should 
not be made. Lisbon is on the banks of the Sheyenne 
River, has nearly 1,500 inhabitants, who are noted for 
their culture and enterprise, and the local govern- 
ment has been so wisely administered that the town is 
not burdened with debt. There are two banks, five 
churches, excellent schools—and a high school that 
ranks among the best in the Northwest; a fine $20,000 
opera-house, five grain elevators and a flouring-mill, 
well-stocked mercantile houses, two good newspapers, 
a local and long-distance telephone line, water-works, 
fire department, etc. The North Dakota Soldiers’ 
llome is there, also. Military organizations, literary 
societies and all the different secret orders are well 
represented. Though not large, Lisbon is as enter- 
prising and energetic as most cities of three times its 
size, and the aim of her citizens is to keep in the front 
rank of progress and improvement. 





South Dakota. 


The State Dairy and Creamery Convention was held 





| in De Smet on March 23, 24 and 25. It was well attended. 


Edgemont now has a national bank. The capital is 
$50,000 and ex-Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania is 


| the president. 


Park's will require $6,000 and be modern in every | 


respect. 

Ada is a good town to livein, Itisgrowing steadily. 
Among prospective enterprises is a large brick yard, 
and among building improvements must be included 


several brick blocks and a good hotel. Withchurches, | 


well-conducted schools and progressive citizens, Ada’s 
future prosperity is assured. 


New Ulm, the county seat of Brown County, has 
about 5,000 population and is the third milling townin 
the State. It has four flour-mills, three breweries, 
brick-yards, foundries, a vinegar and pickle factory, 
and many other valuable enterprises. The “Sons of 


Watertown expects to have a first-class electric- 
light plant in the near future. It will be putin by 
the water-works company. A new sewage system is 
also contemplated. 


Sugar-beets have been grown at the Brookings Agri- 
cultural College which yield twenty per cent of sugar 
or 400 pounds to the ton. The townis very prosperous. 
Two new school-buildings are among the projected 
improvements for 1897. 


The average depth of the thirty-four artesian wells 
in Brule County is 1,000 feet. Over 7,000 acres are irri- 


| gated in this one county. Six or seven reservoirs will 


Hermann” will hold a national convention there next | 


September. 

Madison is going to have a creamery-plant worth 
$3,200, and one of these days she may revel in the posses- 
sion of a sugar-beet factory. The business men gave 
$500 outright for the creamery. A $10,000 hotel is 
among the projected improvements. Madison is the 
county seat of Lac Qui Parle County, oneof the richest 
sections in Minnesota. The men out there are broad- 
gauged and know how to foster a town’s best interests. 


North Dakota. 
Ellendale will have an industrial school. 
Devils Lake wants a flour-mill and an electric-light 
plant. 


The Fargo public building has been formally turned 
over and is described as a handsome structure. 


The new military post at Bismarck will cost $1,000,000 
and accommodate twelve companies of infantry and 
four of cavalry. 





The Grand Forks Plaindealer says that that will bea 
busy city this year. A large number of new business 


blocks will be built, and street paving will go right on | 


where it left off last fall. 


Langdon is going to do lots of building this year. 
Among the improvements will be a $4,500 brick busi- 
ness block and a new bank building to cost nearly 
$9,000. The town has also contracted for electric lights. 


Five flour-mills in Ransom County make 600 barrels 
of flour daily, which ts shipped direct to Liverpool and 
other European points. These mills are located as 
follows: One at Lisbon, with a capacity of 225 barrels 
per day, one at Sheldon of 100 barrels, one at Fort 
Ransom of 125 barrels, one at Enderlin of 125 barrels, 
and a fifth, six miles southeast of Lisbon, the ca- 





be constructed by the farmers this year, and the 320 
miles of ditches will be increased largely. 


During 1896 over 800 car-loads of cattle were shipped 
from Pierre. Large local improvements are on foot 
for the coming season, among them being a sani- 
tarium and hotelin which $150,000 will be invested. A 
strong company is back of this enterprise. 


One of the most wide-awake towns in the State is 
Tripp. The creamery, which cost $4,000, is supplied 
with water from an artesian well S00 feet deep. It 
uses the milk of 1,600 cows. During the present month 
four skimming stations will be built within six miles 
of the creamery. 


The Acme Harvester Company, with headquarters 
in Pekin, IIL. will soon remove its offices from Minne- 
apr isto Huron, 8. D., making that city a distributing 
point for North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota. 
In fact, Huron will be the company’s headquarters 
for the Northwest. 


Hutchinson County has 300 artesian wells. They 
cost $200 to $500 each, and the flow of water is 2,000 to 
3,000 gallons’ per hour. The new creamery to be built 
here will have capacity for 1,200 cows. Parkston is to 
have a new creamery capable of using the milk of 1,500 
cows. The present creamery has 800 cows. 


Pennsylvania capitalists are going to erect a large 
smelter at Belle Fourche. Since the big fire of 1895, 
this town has expended $125,000 in improvements. 
Many new stores and houses will be built this season, 
and there will be important extentions to surrounding 
cattle interests. It is a great stock-shipping point. 





Montana. 
Butte is figuring on a $20,000 gymnasium building. 


The Acetylene Gas Company will erect a $100,000 
carbide factory at Horr next summer. 


There is now a reasonable certainty that Living- 
ston’s Board of Trade has secured the early construc- 
tion of a flour-mill. The town needs one and has 
worked hard to get it. 





On the last day of June. Montana, with other North- 
western States, will receive from the secretary of the 
interior twenty-two thousand dollars. proceeds of the 
sales of public lands for the benefit of agricultura] 
colleges and educational institutions devoted to the 
mechanic arts. 


The Quigley Record says: “Quigley has followed the 
advice given the man that fell into the water, ‘If 
you're over your head, swim out.’ We've swum, and 
Quigley is becoming herself again.” 


Itis reported that A. Murray, of Butte, and the N. 
P. Railway will erect a $100,000 hotel building at 
Springdale. Water will be piped two miles from the 
hot springs and large baths will be constructed. 


The Hamilton Times says that no town in Montana 
has a brighter future than Hamilton. The big mill- 
plant will be run at its full capacity, there will be 
more building than in 1896, and there is every promise 
of prosperity in the surrounding fruit and agricult- 
ural regions and in the great mineral districts lying 
south. 


The spirit of push and enterprise for which White 
Sulphur Springs has long been noted and which has 
lain rather dormant since the panic of 1893, promises 
to awake to its former buoyancy the coming summer. 
The town will put in a $30,000 water-plant, and her 
people will begin to build new homes, improve and 
beautify their premises, and things begin to assume 
their old-time activity.— White Sulphur Springs Hus- 
bandman. 


Idaho. 


The first twenty-two miles of the railroad from 
Nampa to Owyhee has been completed and is said to 
be the best roadin the State. One hundred men are 
engaged in building the great railroad bridge across 
Snake River, which will be completed about the first 
of May. The road is designed to give an outlet forthe 
mines in the country through which it passes, and 
especially to Silver City, Owyhee, Dewey, and other 
important camps.—Moscow Mirror. 


There is not much said about the Coeur d’Alenes 
District, but the mines there are steady producers and 
it is said that the owners of property there will this 
year realize more than they ever did before, in spite of 
the fact that its products—silver and lead—are both a 
drug on the market. An Idaho paper says: “If any 
one thinks that mining stocks in the Coeur d’Alenes 
are worthless, let him try to buy stock in the Tiger- 
Poorman, Standard, Mammoth, Helena-Frisco, Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan, or any other of the leading pro- 
ducers of the camp, and he will find that this stock is 
not for sale; and it would be little exaggeration to 
say that in some cases money will not buy them.” 


The Lewiston Teller publishes reported discoveries 
of a very rich free-gold ledge near the mouth of the 
Whitebird, in the Salmon River District. “In many 
piaces,” it says, “the ledge is forty feet wide and fairly 
bristles with free gold. It has been traced for several 
miles on both sides of the Salmon, and is well defined 
with walls and all the make-up of a true fissure vein. 
Every sample that bas been mortared shows a good 
prospect of gold. In fact, itseems incredible that such 
wealth, so easy of access, should lie right at our doors. 
C. B .Wood, an old miner, estimates that the wealth of 
this one ledge is equal toallof Cripple Creek. The 
conditions are such that there can no longer bea 
doubt of its value, as millions of tons of rich free- mill- 
ing ore are in sight. Great excitement is reported in 
the new camp.” 


Oregon. 


The monthly output of the Baker City camp is 
placed at $160,000 to $170,000. 


A company has been incorporated at Union for the 
purpose of establishing a woolen-mill at that place. 


The movement inaugurated by the Commercial Club 
of Baker City some two years ago is already being 
felt by the merchants of that community. Several 
thousand dollars have already been expended in pub- 
lic improvements, all of which has been raised by pop- 
ular subscription by the people of the city and county. 


At the Bourne camp everything is moving along 
nicely. The E. & E.and North Pole mines are making 
a grand showing, and other mines in that vicinity are 
developing with most satisfactory results. The Co- 
lumbia Mining Company across the divide on Fruit 
Creek is meeting with great success, and with the con- 
templated mill improvements will make the Columbia 
one of the big producers of Baker County. The Ohio 
and Climax mines are also making good showings. 
The camp is taking on brisk activity and the popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. Several new business 
houses have been located there. 


i le i te a 











Washington. 
A rice-mill has been established in Seattle. 


A fine brick block, to cost $14,000, is talked of for 
Wilbur. 


The broom-handle factory at Avon is running on 
full time. 


Last year the Skookum box factory of Seattle made 
314,342 boxes of all kinds. 


It is expected that the south half of the Colville 
Reservation will be opened for mineral locations on 
July 1. 


The Northern Pacific railroad shops at Spokane have 
been completed and turned over to the company by 
the contractor. The work of puttingin the machinery 
is progressing, and in a few weeks the shops will be 
thoroughly equipped. 


The output of the Mystery and Pride of the Mount- 
ains mines in the Monte Cristo districts for last week 
was sixty-five car-loads or 1,600 tons. About 250 men 
are now employed in mining operations in the Monte 
Cristo District. 


The Tacoma woolen-mill has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing fifty uniforms for the Soldiers’ 
Home at Orting. The mills now employ seventy-five 
hands regularly, and will increase the force to 100 
within a year, if its patronage warrants the same. 


The National Packing Company started their can- 
nery up recently on the first lotof sea-crabs. This is 
the first time that crabs have been canned on an ex- 
tensive scale, and the result will be watched with 
much interest, says the Port Angeles Times-Tribune. 





There are indications of a great revival in building 
operations in Spokane this year. The Spokesman-Re- 
view says that more building will be done than for the 
past six years. Several large blocksare now contracted 
for. It may not be a boom year, but it does promise to 
be a busy and a prosperous one for this live city. 


T. I. Blythe. of Moses Lake, is said to be the cattle 
king of Washington. He controls 40,000 acres of land 
and owns 4,000 head of cattle, a good percentage of 
which are thoroughbred Herefords. In ashipment of 
250 head recently made at random from his herd to 
Sound markets, the average weight was 1,280 pounds. 

The flouring-mill in Wilbur continues to turn out 
about three cars of flour and feed daily, which is 
shipped as fast as made. A trade has been worked up 
in Asia, where the bulk of the produce is shipped. Mr. 
Lauritzen, one of the proprietors, contemplates a trip 
to that country the coming summer, and it is not im- 
probable that the capacity of the plant will be doubled 
upon his return. 


A 40-foot ledge of quartz carrying copper, gold and 
silver bas been discovered fifteen miles north of Pull- 
man. The ledge shows for 300 feet, and surface assays 
run from $10 to $23.75 gold and silver and four to ten 
per cent copper. It is about a mile from a railroad. 
The Pullman Tribune thinks it is one of the best pros- 
pects in the Northwest, and that great results will 
follow. 


Canadian Northwest 
The Le Roi mine has paid another $25,000 dividend. 


War Eagle Lake, about five miles west of Keewatin, 
is attracting the attention of prospectors. 


Manitoba is putting her best foot forward this 
spring, and there is every evidence of a great revival 
of good times. New settlers are being attracted to 
fertile lands, towns are projecting numerous local 
enterprises, and the various industries of the Province 
have assumed a vigorous activity that is pleasing to 
look at. 


The Sandon District in the Kootenai Country is 
showing up well. Within a few miles of Sandon are 
forty-seven mines that are now shipping ore. The 
Reco mine recently declared a dividend of $100,000. A 
big boom is looked for this summer—nearly 100,000 
new-comers being expected in that portion of British 
Coiumbia. 


The directors of the Idaho Mining & Milling Com- 
pany decided at a recent meeting to declare a divi- 
dend of $20,000, and the same has been paid. This makes 
five dividends of the same amount made in the past 
five months. The mine is said to be in condition to 
pay regular dividends of at least $20,000 per month. It 
is one of the best known properties in the Slocan 
Country. 


The route of the projected Ontario and Rainy River 
Railway takes it right along the Seine River gold- 
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range. It will tap the Moss township and Sheban- 
dowan gold-fields, pass directly through the iron de- 
posits of the Finmark region, and be as helpful to the 
development of these mineral-bearing districts as the 
Crow’s-Nest Pass Railway will be to the Kootenai.— 
Rat Port~ge Record. 


The Rossland Miner says that eleven free-milling 
gold claims in the Nelson District have been bonded 
to a New York man for $110,000. The claims are on the 
headwaters of Forty-nine Creek, twelve miles from 
Nelson and about six miles from the well-known Poor- 
man mine. The assays are high. 


There is capital be- 


FINANCIAL. 





National German-American Bank. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


hind the venture, and mills will be erected as fast as | 


results justify. It is one of the most important deals 
yet made in the West Kootenai. 


Building operations in Rat Portage are very active. 
A new opera-house block, a hotel, several large busi- | 


ness structures and many new houses are among cer- 
tain improvements. The Dominion Gold Mining and 
Keduction Company also propose to enlarge the plant 
at their reduction works. They will putin complete 
plants for the treatment of ore and concentrates by 
the chlorination, cyanide and electrical precipitation 
processes. In the spring the works will be in 2ondition 
to treat any kind of ore. 


The test just made at the O. K. mill by the managers 
of the Le Roi mine demonstrates that the low-grade 
silicious ore of that mine is really a free-milling and 
concentrating instead of a smelting proposition. The 
revolution that this discovery will effect in this camp 
will be enormous, as it is certain that many, if not 
most of the other mines in the camp, have ore of the 
same character and in many cases in even greater 


quantity. The treatment of our low-grade ores is | 


The importance of this 
the Miner shrinks 


practically solved at a stroke. 
discovery is so stupendous that 
from following it out to its logical conclusion. 
have always had faith in Rossland, 


We | 
and from our | 
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F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
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MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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$11 Jackson St., 


Get in on Ground Floor! 





knowledge of its ore bodies and their values we have 


never entertained any doubts as to the greatness of 
its future; yet, inour most hopeful moods, we never 
dreampt of the possibility of ore averaging less than 
$7 per ton being worked at a profit. 
within the possibility that ore averaging from #2 to $3 
per ton may be worked.— Rossland Miner. 
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THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is one of the finest pro- 


ductions of its kind that has come to our table fora | 


It is filled with pictures of art and nature 
The 


long time. 
and should find a place in every Western home. 
literary feature past criticism. — Kent. 
Jvurnal, 


is 
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Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has now entered upon 


its 15th volume, and more than maintains its excel- | 
No other magazine is de- | 


lence and attractiveness. 


voted exclusively to Northwestern interests, so itis | 


pre-eminently a magazine of good reading for North- 
western people.— Bozeman (Mont.) Avant Cuurier. 


(Wash.) | 


-YARK PRERLESS GOLD MINING CO. 


400,000 Shares in Treasury. 


SFREE MILLING GOLD. 


75,000 Shares Offered 
for Public Subscription. 


It is now clearly | 


|W. A. CUMMINGS, Secretary, Dep. County Auditor, 
19 Jamieson Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 


| IN BLOCES OF $10 AND UP. 





Established 1880. 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


on Crop Payment or Cash Plan. 


Special attention given to investments for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


B.S. RUSSELL & CO., Jamestown, N.D. 


R. R. Lands. 


Branch Offices on SOO LINE. 
COURTENAY AND CARRINGTON. 


Information given and applications made for N. P. 
Call upon or address 





Arcadia Fruit Orchard Colony 


Join the Arcadia Fruit Orchard 
Colony. Five, ten, twenty and forty- 
acre fruit farms on monthly payments. 


Building lot in Arcadia donated to 
purchasers of orchard tracts. 
Long Summers, Mild Winters, 


Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
T. T. DANILSON, 
Arcadia, Malheur Co., Oregon. 


Every Advantage. 





}* 1,000,000 Acres of Land ~ 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
, and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


Address, 
HorewE.t CLARKE, Land Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn, 





Come to the Famous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a targe list of fruit, wheat, dairy, 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in size and 
$ to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information. 


M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 


Fine 


Cranberry Marsh-Land 





4 | Within Seven Miles of Seattle. 


$50 per acre. 





Jorrespond with owner, 
E. I. DENNY, 
512 Queen Anne Ave., SEATTLE, WASB. 
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A Beer You Never Tire of. 
CARLOAD SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 

{ 

THEO. HAMM BREWING CoO., 


Burlington 


HONG 





BEST 


OCBRALE 
CAR 
IutIN E 


(SEATS FREE ) 








The Finest Train in 
the World. 


Dr. W. S. Williams, now professor of veterin- 
ary medicine at Cornell University, Ithaca, 






St. Paul, Minn 





N. Y., who recently removed with his family 
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Address H K. SEARS & CO., 





from Bozeman, Montana, traveled via “THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” St. Paul to Chica- 
go, and writes: ‘‘We found the ‘North-Western 
Limited’ all that it is advertised; the sleeping 
cars superb and the dining car service all that 
could be desired.” 

The ‘New North-Western Limited,” from the 
mammoth engine, patterned after the famous 
“999,” to the last car in the train, is brand new, 
and represents the latest and best ideas for abso- 
lute comfort and luxury while traveling. 

Besides the splendid buffet smoking library 
coach, which is really aclub room ou wheels, 
there is a private compartment sleeping car, 


THEPHOTAKE camera 


WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT af 350 
for taking and developing 6 Negatives and Printing e 
12 Pictures. fustpaid to any part of the U. 8. for. 
Takes Pive Pictures at one loading on glass plates (no kinky films 

to handle). Takes any kind of picture—Snap Shots, Flash Light 
or Time Exposures. Is the Easiest to Operate, and reduces cost of 
amateur photography to minimum, Made of seamless metal and 
bandsomely finished. Every Camera tested and guaranteed. Send 
two-cent stamp for booklet and sample photo, 


+8 


You can make big money selling our Cameras. We have all kinds 
at lowest prices. Weare headquarters for WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
NOVELTIES, etc. Send 10 cents in stamps for our large illustrated 
catalogue, with discounts totrade. We wantan agent in every town 


225 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


NGINES ano THRESHERS 











petitors) on the following 


Heavy Sand Run 


ee 


STACKER MACHINE is a 


chine sold in the northwe 


A OL SE ae ee 


of Repairs on hand at Min 


UBER E 


Premium awarded at World’s Fair, Chicago, 
tor the Best all-around Engine, (against allcom- 


of Fuel, Speed on the Road, Heavy Load Test and 


&2F-Our SWINGING STACKER attached to Separator, is a grand success. 


kinds of grain better, and is the best flax thresherin the market. 


and Compound Engines. THRESHERS. SELF-FEEDERS,WEIGHERS, BAGGERS, etc., and a large stock 





which is just the thing for ladies, families and 
those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars, and the most comfortable 
| day coaches ever offered to the traveling public. 

The “New North-Western Limited,” via the 
North-Western Line, leaves Minneapolis every 
aight 7:30, St. Paul 8:10, for Milwaukee and 


Chicago; and leaves Chicago 6:30 every night for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





Send for Catalogue, , 
THE HUBER MF’G CO., 
414-416 First Street North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Our New Huber Win 


d Stacker is the only suc. 
cessful blower yet peomness. It will handie all 
the straw that can be got to it, and not clog. It 
is the lightest running, simplest and best Thresher 
made, 


Tag NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has been of more benefit 
to me than all others combined.—Chas. C. Betts, Beef 
Ranch. New Mezxico. 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is the brightest and 
handsomest periodical in the Great West.— Frazee 
(Minn.) Park Region. 

The letter-press and illustrations are excellent, and 
I find the reading matter fresh and entertaining.— 
—Mrs. N. B. Morange, Brooklyn, N. Y 


points, viz: Economy 


t our regular FOLDING 
n old *‘stand-by,” and has given better satisfaction than any other ma- 
It threshes faster, runs lighter, threshes, separates and cleans all 
We keep a full line of Simple 


st 


nea polis. 








as oe 











SHIP YOUR 


HIDES, PELTS « WOOL 4 
JAS. McMILLAN & CO., Inc. 


200-212 First Avenue North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
'* SS WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE CIRCULAR.~*! 
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a —— <= FARWELL-OZMUN- KIRK-&-CO. 


WHEELS THAT VV HIRL. 
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$80.00 GRACEFUL GILT-EDGE. | 
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$100.00 WONDERFUL WORLD. 
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Write for Catalogue. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & GO, 


W holesale Hardware, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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il Mone 





‘These Two Brands 
are the 


Recognized 


10c. Leaders: 





pgNnist 





Our 5c. Brands are famous throughout the Northwest. 


Write for Sample Order. 


, 


Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 


You will soon want 


FLY PAPER, ROOT BEER, 
and SODA WATER SUPPLIES. 


we are Headquarters for these. 


You will also need HOUSH PAINTS for early Spring Trade. 





Por the best and most reliable brands apply to 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


Some of SMITH & FARWELL COMPANY’S Spring Leaders. 


No. 59—LADIES’ DESK—Quarter-sawed Oak, Pol- 
ished Brass Posts and Rail on top, carved center piece 
on lid; when open, desk room is 27 inches wide. 21 inches 
deep to the »igeon-hole case; full French 
legs, hand-shaped. Price....... 


No. 207—LADIES' DESK—Polishea ‘Que Birch; 
writing bed to the pigeon-hole case, 20x26 Inches; 
Curly Birch inside of lid and out, very finest finish; 
Bird’s-Eye Maple bottom to large drawer. Price, 


Mahogany finish, Quarte ee Oak or * § 
Flemish Oak.. : 12. 50 
Or in Solid Mahogany. Se eanbeivebbeminenseeaes $13.75 


No. 2122—WritinG Desk—Fuil French Legs, band- 
shaped Top Brass Rail and Posts, writing bed 29 inches 
wide by: 99 deep; best patent lid support; larger drawer, 
has swell front and Bird’s-Eye Maple mt Sy 4.75 
made in Quartered Polished Oak, Forest 
Green Oak or Flemish Oak. Price..... 5 | 

CP fh HOTS TORO coc cc cccccvecececccscecs 14.7 50 


Cuts can be shown of most of these. 


SMITH & FARWELL COMPANY, 


Every one Just as Represented. 


No. 069—Music CABINET—Brass Rod for Curtain, six 
shelves for music; Polished Mahogany finish to match 
Pianos, or in Fine Polished Oak. 5 
MADD. « 00.0050 60.00.4506 06585600. 00000nee 65066600 ccbme . 

No. 23—Ro.t- “Tor Overce Lo . in. long. 30 in. 
deep, 47 in. high, made o rey m, fine 
gloss finish. Price. ...........--. 16 50 

No. 50 -Same as above, only Solid Oak. Price 817.50 

No. 310-3-Prece Rock ELM ANTIQUE FINISH paw 

BER Surte—Bevel Mirror, 20x24, nicely carved 1. and 


Combination Wash Stand. A Suite wecan $11 50 | | pdlisth 


gaurantee. Will send cut if wanted. Price 

No. 198—SoOLID OAK CHAMBER SuiITE—Heavy Gloss 
Finish, 20x24 Bevel Mirror. heavy hand-carved Bed 
and Dresser, extra large Wash Stand, 


| solid post construction. Price. .......... 


No. 31—BAMBOO Music CABINET or Paper Rack 
Stands, 39 in high, has 4 shelves-12x16 inches; $1 5 
brass acorn trimmings on post. Price...... ° 


No. 35—OAK CHINA CLOSET—It is 5 feet Linch high, 31 
inches wide, stands 10 inches from floor, and on French 
legs; shaped and carved door, with glass 24x45 and 
end glasses 12',x45; 4 shelves, grooved 15 oo 
for p Bs EG ccs oc coniuxnetiiaaaieeel e 


No. -POULISHED AND QUARTER-SAWED CORNER 
CHINA fm carved top and door; 100 5 
feet7 inches high. 30inches wide, 4 shelves $11.0 
for China, grooved for plates. Price....... 


502—PARLOR TABLE—Fine quarter-sawed ~ 
ed oe iano: shaped top, twenty-four inches 
square, shaped base 12 inches aqubees held 
by five brass castings. Price.................. 

Same Table in Mahogany finish, same price, 

OP 1m GOENE TEMROGORGeic .cccicccccccsccesencsiscs $7.50 

No. 563-PARLOR STanp—Polished 16-in. shaped top 

and shaped leg, with 14-in. shaped base, in either 
polished Praarteved oak or rich mahogany 
Ss WN 00 0000. dosncscwssscccacedccescteenn 


Write us for further particulars, 


Sixth and Minnesota Sts, St. Paul, Ninn. 





Manufacturer of 


})) an Ta 


Cover Canvass of Every Description. 


Camp Furniture, 

Flags, Hammocks, 
Wagon Tops and Wagons, 
Stack and Binder Covers. 


Guns, Ammunition & Fishing Tackle 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


109-111 8S. 5th St., . 
LA CROSSE, WIS 





GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 








Universal Machine Works. 
P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 


Manufacturer of 
Pulleys, Hangers, Collars, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, Buffing Machinery,Tools, &c. 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 





Works: 


5 282 & 284 E. 6th 8t., 
t Corner Rosabel, St. Paul, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





A. H. LINDEKE, T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


"A7hocolesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


. F 
General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 
Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. | ST. PAUL, 


R. WARNER. 


North-Western Fuel Co., 


Sole Northwestern Agents 
D.L. & W. RB. B. CO.’S 


SCRANTON COAL. 
New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell’s Run” Hocking Coal. 


Covered Shipping Wharves: 
West Superior, Washburn, Green Bay, 





Duluth, 








MINNESOTA 


J. A. WILLARD, Prest. W.S. FLYNT, V. Pres. & Mgr. 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 
White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 





| Wrirk For CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDSAND PRICES. 





Your Health | 


| 
| 
| 
SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. | 
We make a specialty of Hygienic | 
Plumbing, employing only “‘Up | WP ck 
to date” workmen and first-class | Zi 

| 


i ee, 2 
iG Sel 2 Bae 


_ =a 
H.C. BURBANK & tg 
et Ae » 


is 


arr : (© RSE es Ger 
i ‘) Gg - ~ 5 I - 
_ ; 


eee 


materials. The FINEST LINE of < aueeank&eco 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, Lm 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut | 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, “si 


PLUMBER, 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32. 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 
244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. E. PAEGEL, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Manufacturing 


JEWELER and ENGRAVER 


46 Third Street South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


t 


' = 
9 ae | 
a Ty 





H. C. 


& CO., 








220, 222, 224 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





- - MINN. 


BURBANK 


W holesale 
Clothiers, 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Kgss. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Go., 
146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 





OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


| MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS ef LEATHER. 
| Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 





| Tel. No. 1326. 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO. 


Importers 


and e 
Wholesale | 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


) 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


~ FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 





Third and Wacouta Streets, 






Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





ST. PAUL, 


MINNESOTA. 


SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 


Sight is Priceless 


and its proper preservation isa 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 





¥ THE EYES has led to the growth and 
t discovery of defects entirely unknown 
ago, the correction of which 
ground for 


THe ABUSE O 
consequen 
to science twenty years 
necessitates the use of lenses cepecially 
the occasion. This is often the result o being fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
centered, but_b arsons entirely incompetent. Our 
optician, Mr.G.b. Broce Tupor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten years’ experience. If you think 
you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you, see him. Nocharge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 
. a frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames. 8c. up 
ss Bor he majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U.S. Supreme Court, 


Didtionary 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OP THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been_not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and co mnfidence of scholars and of the 
general public 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 

Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes 
its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 

G.&C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


wt. EYES & EARS 


By a new painless method-Sight and Hearing restored. 
For a limited time we will treat and perform operations on all cases 
for HALF RATES. Examinations PREE. 


Cures by our treatment: W. B. Stebbins, foreman Northern Pacific shops, Livingstone, Mont., paralysis 
muse les of the Fye- Ball; Mrs. Willis Baker 2215 Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Granulated Lids; Mrs. Daniel Mul- 
lin. 53 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, totally blind from Cataract; Katie Farnum. 234 Acker St., St. ‘Paul, Cross-Eyes; 
Mrs. M. eg Boston, Mass., Obstructed Tear Duct; 8. Burse, Rhinelander Wis., Pterygium; J. C. Blanvelt. 674 
Selby Ave., St. Paul, deaf for fifteen years; Wm. Lawler, cousin Hon. Dan. W. Lawler, St. Paul, totally deaf. 
We p Brn any to cure Cataract, Cross byes, Pterygium. Ingrowing Lashes, Obstructed Tear Duct, etc. We have 
a staff of specialists for the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Nerves and Blood. Write for particulars. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE AND EYE & EAR INFIRMARY, 
Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















THE SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 











TAMING WILD DeErR.—Prospectors living in 
the vicinity of Pass Creek, in Washington, have 
adopted the plan of feeding deer by felling 
moss-covered trees upon the trails. The ani- 
mals, in consequence, are extremely tame and 
larders are replenished at short notice. It is 
cruel, perhaps, but very convenient. 





AN ELEPHANT IN IDAHO.—The tusk and other 
sections of the skeleton of an elephant or other 
antediluvian monster were unearthed near Lew- 
iston, Idaho, the other day. The tusk meas- 
ured ten feet in circumference and seems to 
have been eight or nine fect long. The tusk is 
probably part of a mastodon. Many similar 
finds have been made on Snake River in this 
part of the State.—DPocatello (Id.) Tribune. 





SHARKS AT SEATTLE.—A man-eating shark 
eight feet long was taken by some fisherman in 
the bay at Seattle, Wash., the other day. That 
is the local and popular name for them as dis- 
tinguished from the mud-shark variety. Few 
men were ever known to have been eaten by 
these sharks in these waters, although, when it 
comes to dead men lying at the bottom of the 
sea, the sharks may be able to tell another 


| story.—Seuttle Times. 





OREGON’s WILD Letruce.—The wild lettuce 


so common throughout Oregon is in one respect 


(Under 

former 

— — | 
OLIVER St. Paul, | 
WENDELL sean + 
HOLMES ° . RK. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F ors of Treatment Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERJENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A mrgnificent Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 





UNPARALLELED OFFER! FREE $19.00 SET WITH 100 


ae hy Union Eagle 100, Cigars. Haad Made, Best Zimmer Spanish Cuban Tobacco. 
100GUBANA $498 th 


One solid 18-karat double gold- — a be sold by jewelers for $10.00, hand. 
aved oo style dust-proof-case, ind and set, full jeweled movement; s 
mek tee of ten sous fas watch. One handsome rolled 
gold ma Wateh « bain, comer $1.60; one fine 14k. = lated Cuan, Tes one 
@legant Searfpin, with Zambesi Diamond in 14k. gold pl. set $2.00; ome stud of 
same quality, $1.50; pair of latest style Cuff Buttons, 75¢; four rolled gold eos 
fm Collar Buttons, 50c. All in; handsome plush-covered, silk- lined Jewelry Case, worth in 
PD itself $1.00. Wegive Ladies’ Watch if desired, with Ladies’ Chain, Charm, 
Brooch and Bracelets. We bought entire stock of Jewe ry and Watches from bankrupt 
firm for s song, and can only give these premiums as long as they last. To show that 
we have confidence in our goods will send Cigars and Premiums by express with privilege of full 
examination; if satisfied, pay express agent $4.98 and expressage, otherwise don't take. As 
thi + offer is only mate to introduce our Cigars, we wil! not «ell more than two orders with premiums 
to eny one person. If money is sent with order goods will bo sent charges pad. Write today. 


TION HAGILB CIGAR CoO.,N.W, 57 Dearborn 5t., - CHICAGO. 












600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


Allmakes GOOD AS NEW 5it08 . New 
High Grade '96 models, phn tre 9 tt to 
/ S25. Must be closed out. Agents 


( | Ujwanted. 2% Write for particulars at once. 
Waa“ S. P. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ren COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG, 


The most intelligent of all dogs. 





Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. 





“PRUNCE OF tl and “BRABHEAD” Smuggler in 
the stud. Fee. $10 


can make big mon 
YOUsznengmere NOW 
5 to $26 Pineda: Write for ontainguce 
oO. Brown LEWIS CYCLE Co., Chicago; Ill 


FRYTOWN KENNELS, . 
HANNIBAL, Mo. 








a most curious and interesting plant. Professor 
Hedrick, of the State Agricultural College, says 
that instead of its leaves being horizontal to 


| the earth they are vertical and at right angles 


to the customary position. But even more 
strange is the fact that the leaves always pre- 
sent their edges north and south, making the 
plant a most perfect compass. Only one or two 
other species of plants have this peculiarity, 
but none in so marked a degree. 





A TOMAHAWK FOR THE PRESIDENT.— David 
Monaster, an old resident of Portland, Oregon, 
has made a novel tomahawk and forwarded it 
to President McKinley. The instrument is the 
regulation weapon and combines the emblems 
of peace and war. The blade is made of steel, 
ground down to a razor-edge and to be used in 
war, and the head is hollowed into a bowl in 
which to smoke the fragrant killikinick in 
piping times of peace. The stem is made of 
Oregon maple, the mouth-piece of the horn of 
the Oregon steer, and the whole is capped and 
mounted with Oregon silver. 





A WoNDERFUL SoutH DAKOTA CAVE.—The 
city engineer of Hot Springs, a little mineral- 
spring resort in the Black Hills, 8. D., has com- 
pleted an extensive survey of Wind Cave, the 
great underground world situated twelve miles 
from the Springs. He was engaged seven days 
in the work. Asa result of his investigations 
a map of the interior of the cave will be printed, 
thus giving cave explorers an exact knowledge 
of their wherebouts. Another object of the 
survey was to discover an exit, so that the 
necessity of retraveling the same ground to the 
entry would be avoided. An excellent place 
for an exit was discovered, only a little blasting 
being necessary to find open air. Wind Cave 
already has ninety-seven miles of explored pas 
sages, and bids fair te become a great natura‘ 
curiosity. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, Comcwe National Game & Novelty Co, 
| an 


| | 52 East Sixth Street, 
Importers and | | 
| 








e. FEL LULL 
se ihe ty. ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in | Carry a special line of Indoor Games 
FIRST-CLASS of every description. 


‘Pil AN OS | o> StEaM ENON 
ORGANS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Wholesale Druggists, | 


Jobbers in 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 
PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 
and Novelties of all kinds. 


aes stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 


G2 Send for catalogue. 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 


ST. PAUL, Send for Catalogue. 


Sixth and St. Peter Streets, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrBLEY ST., COR. 6TH. 


OHIO COAL (0., 


ELA EeD 


and 


Sort 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 

















DULUTH, 
Docks: WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


each ne 
a CEL CAL 


are a 


Pioneer Press Building, RG 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks-Morse 


Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, 4 
Fairbanks High 
Grade | and Compound 
Steam Pum 











NOYES BROS. & CUTLER’S WHOLESALE DRUG HOUSE, ST. PAUL. 





Fairbanks Galvanined Steel Wind- 
mills, 

Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers | 

EclipseWindmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc | 

Railway Supplies and Specialties, 

Village and City Waterworks, and | 

Railway Water Supply Stations, | 
@ specialty. 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


This establishment enjoys the distinction of being the third largest of its 
kind in the United States. It occupies a quarter of the block bounded by 
Sixth, Sibley, Seventh and Wacouta streets. It is one of the most conspicuous 
buildings in the wholesale district. 











Lstuvichd 1870. 


[,. EISENMENGER MEAT C0. | 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Wholesale and Shippers of 


Poultry, Hams, 


Bacon, Lard, 


Mess Pork and Beef. 


Sausage of Every Kind, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 











Write for prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


T. L. BLOOD & C.. ~<a wae 
| Francis F. McIver, President. 


© @© MANUFACTURERS OF e e | Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
HIGH GRADE =————— | 


HOWARD WHEELER, 
PA NI | 


RENVILLE CHINNOCK, 








| 
| AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN | 
| 


Painter’s Materials. 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 


Upon request, will send attorne 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 





Joun S. Prixce, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of Si. Paul, 


American Adjustment 00, 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


409, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 


Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 


s to any part of the 





—— — 
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LEFT THEM WONDERING. 


Speaking of hold-ups by highwaymen, says the Butte 
(Mont.) Inter-Mountain, calls to mind the experience 


| 
| 


two street agents had with Doctor Johnson, of this | 


city. One night several years ago the doctor, who, by 
the way, is quite well supplied with flesh, was walking 
peaceably along one of Butte'’s quiet streets, when 
two footpads stepped out of a dark spot at the side 
and, with drawn guns of average dimensions, com- 
manded him to throw up his hands. The doctor was 
not surprised; he did not even check his speed, but 
with an amusing, pleasant smile, he said to the two 
men: 


“Go way! Go way! Can't you see that I'm engaged?” | 
and walked right ahead, leaving the two desperadoes | 


wondering what kind of a man they had struck. 


A CAMPAIGN ANECDOTE. 
One of our correspondents who happened to be in 
Madison, Minn., recently, sends in the following cam- 


was extinct. Whether it was the nervous shock or 
the concussion of the cold saw against his liver that 
killed him, no one ever knew. We should never lean 
on the buzz-saw when it moveth itself aught.” —Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumberman, Minneapolis. 


we 
THE SENATOR PROMISED. 


An unknown Western paper says that Senator Wil- 
son of Washington and his brother, Harry Wilson, 
look very much alike. One day in Spokane, where the 
two brothers live, Senator Wilson, who had just re- 
turned from his legislative duties, was stopped on the 
street by a man who had known him for many years. 

“Harry,” said the man, “when will your brother 
John be here?” 

“In a day or two,” said John, without a smile. 

“Tell him I want to see him on an important matter.” 

“Certainly.” said John. 

“Now, you will not forget it?” 

“I'll try not,” promised John; and thus another 
office-seeker was foiled. 

We 


HE WASN'T IN IT. 


It isa fine thing to havea little joke occasionally, 
even if it is on yourself. Attorney Cowan was in 
Helena, last week, and, while at the hotel, he happened 
to meet an old friend from Missoula County, who, 


| after the usual salutations, said: 


paign incident of 1882 under the guaranty that it never | 


before found its way into public print. 


| 
While making his campaign in Le Sueur County, | 


Minnesota, Judge Farmer, the Republican candidate 
for judge of probate, was entertaining some of his 


friends one evening in a store; and as he was noted | 


for making remarks that his political opponents could 
use to his discomfiture, some fun was looked for. Dur- 
ing the evening, an ignorant man of the opposing 
party came in with a chip on his shoulder, figuratively 
speaking, and sat on the counter listening and waiting 


to catch some word that he could use to the judge’s | 


discredit. As fortune would have it, the conversation 
was not confined to political subjects, but drifted on 








CUPID'S APRIL-FOOL. 


to the many peculiar and mysterious matters pertain- 
ing to the world and the laws governing it. 

Happening to speak of the spherical shape of the 
earth, the judge was promptly interrupted by the 
ignorant representative of the enemy, who jumped 
from the counter excitedly and, bringing his fist down 
with full force, pronounced the statement “a d-—d 
Republican lie!” 

BILL NYE ON BUZZ-SAWS. 


Owing to having been brought up in Wisconsin, 
where you can scarcely find a town that does not boast 
of at least one saw-mill, of greater or less pretentions, 
Bill Nye was familiar with them. One of the stories 
that he used to tell when on the platform with James 
Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, was about saw- 
mills and buzz-saws and ran about as follows: 

“Northern Wisconsin is where they yank a big wet 
log into a mill and turn it into cash as quick as a rail- 
road man can draw his salary out of the pay-car. The 
log is held on a carriage by means of iron dogs, while 
itis being worked into lumber. These dogs are not 
like those we see on the front steps of a brown-stone 
front occasionally; they are another breed of dogs. 

“The managing editor of the mill lays out the log 
in his mind and works itinto dimension stuff, shingles, 
bolts, slabs, edgings, two-by-fours, two-by-eights, 
etc., so as to use the goods to the best advantage 
At one of these mills, not long ago, a man backed up 
to get away from the carriage and thoughtlessly 
backed against a large saw that was revolving at the 
rate of two hundred timesa minute. The saw tooka 
large chew of tobacco from the plug he had in his 
pistol- pocket, and then began on him. They gathered 
him outof the sawdust and put him intoa nat-keg 


and carried him away, but he did not speak again. Life ' 


“You are the county attorney in Boulder, are you 
not? 

“No,” said Mr. Cowan. 

“Well, Iam surprised,” said the friend. “I certainly 
had thought of you in connection with that office. You 
ran for county attorney, didn’t you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Cowan. 

“Why, I thought you did,” said the old acquaintance; 
“IT thought I read about it.” 

“Well, it was this way,” said Mr. Cowan, “the other 
fellow ran; I walked!’’—Boulder ( Mont.) Age. 


Se 
THE COLONEL’S AUTOHARP. 


When Col. O. P. Chisholm, of Bozeman, came over to 
Helena to attend the inaugural ball, he brought with 
him a pasteboard box. He carried this box lovingly 
under his arm, and the Gallatin contingent marveled 
considerably over its contents. Finally some one 
asked A. K. Yerkes. 

“Why, don’t you know what that is?” replied the 
solemn ‘Sourdough’ humorist. “That's an autoharp, 
one of those musical instruments. Chisholm always 
takes it along with him when he travels. You stay in 
this car awhile and you'll hear some of the sweetest 
music you ever listened to. Tell all the boys to come 
in.” 

The farmer did as he was told, and soon the colonel 
was surrounded by admiring friends. It was a long, 
wearisome wait. At last a voice said: 

“See here, colonel, won’t you play us a tune?” 

“Play youatune? Why, man, what are you talking 
about; I can’t even whistle.” 

“Well, what have you got your music thingmebob 
along for?” pointing to the pasteboard box. 

“Music?” yelled the colonel. “Well! wouldn't that 
cork you? Why, dang it, that’s my dress suit, and I 
haven't taken it from the box in which the tailor sent 
it to me!""—Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


WHY THEY GREW SARCASTIC, 


The Old Times’ Club was in regular session recently 
at Judge Fitzpatrick’s little back room. The discus- 
sion turned, as it often does, upon the weather, thence 
to thermometers, whereupon Horace Edwards, of 
Gallatin Valley, told the following incident: 

“When Ft. Ellis was first opened as a post the army 
officers wanted a thermometer, which had been over- 
looked in their supplies. So they wrote that winter 
to some friends in the East to send them one, that 
they might know how cold it got outin Montana. They 
ordered the best that could be had, soas to get one 
that would be accurate. After much waiting the 
article came—a beautiful thermometer, elegantly 
mounted and graded to a hair-line; but, strange to 
say, the lowest mark was only fifteen degrees below 
zero, which, in those winters, was considered warm 
weather. Thoroughly disgusted, they shipped the 
instrument back to their friends, with the following 
sarcastic note attached: 

“*We did not wantasummer thermometer. Please 
send us one for winter.’ ’"—Anaconda (Mont.) Standard. 
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A GIRL THAT MAKES MONEY. 

Dear Editor —I am tired of answering letters from 
people who heard of my success selling $5 Vapor Bath 
Cabinets to families and physicians. I make money the 
year around. Last month $109 right around home. 
Buy of K. World Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0 They are re- 
liable and have been very good to me. Cabinets fur- 
nish Turkish and Medicated Vapor Baths at home. 
Are cleanly and healthful. Beautify the skin and ab- 
solutely cure Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Malaria, 
Bright's Disease and all Blood, Nerve, Skin and Kid- 
ney troubles, Saves Dr. and medicine bills. Anyor? 
can make money ut this business. Daisy R 











MYNERVO 


Great Vital Invigorator ! 


Secret of a skilled specialist. 


TRIAL FREE 
YOUNG, MIDDLE-AGED AND 
OLD MEN quickly and per. 
manently regain tailing 
PHYSICAL & MENTAL facul- 
ties. It cures all morbid 
conditions of the nervous 
system, such as 


Exhaustion, Debility, 
Lost Vigor and Vitality, 


nightly dreams & VITAL losses 
caused by indiscretions which 
undermine MANHOOD and de- 
velop mental & physical pros- 
tration. It stops unnatural 
Grains, restores vigor, vital 
nerve force, power & strength 
of MIND & BODY. PRICE Vr 
TRY IT. HALF MONTH'S TRIAL 
FREE by mail. Speed 
and Safe. Address 


PEOPLES’ REMEDY FIRM, 
108 Wells Street, Chicago, til 


Mention this magazine when you write. 
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WOMAN. ; 


Iadvise you allto ? 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; Gold 
Crowns for 85.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
$1.50; Gold Alloy 
billings for 75e, and 
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CUT THIS OUT 

and send it to us 

with your name and 

address, and we will send you this elegant watch by express for ex- 
amination, You examine it, and if you consider it a bargain pay 
the express agent our sample price $1.98 and express ebarges, and it 
is yours. Or send $1.98 with vour order and we will send the watch 
by Registered Mail Post Paid, and this will save you paving ex- 
press charges. A_ written Guarantee for 5 Years and mammoth 
catalogue FREE with each watch. Write to-day. Address 
BR. E. CHALMERS & OO., 356 Dearborn St., (CHICAGO, 








Send for our Electric Soldering Plate. It will mend 
all kinds of Timware used in the home, or about 
the farm. It is always ready for use and does the 
work. We want agents in every town tosell our 
line of 2c. articles, The Big 4. Quick sellers. 
Immense profits. Send 10 Cents for aSamplic 
Plate, and prices to nts on our other goods. 
4. ©. LEECH4CO.., 155 Dearborn St, Ohicago. Iii 





REDUCED 


FAT FOLKS ro mrne 


ing physician of 20 years’ ex- 
perience. No bad effects, starving, wrinkles or filab- 
biness. PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL confi- 
dentially, A 40-page pamphlet, “Tue S 


Treatment op Osxsrry,” sent for 4cts, Address 


O. W. F. SNYDER, M. D. 


305 McVicker’s Theater, CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 F, 907 Broadway, NEW YORK CIT” 














STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
Faculty composed of members of Chicago 
Bar, Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Business. Catalogue Free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 


REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 








wife, 
or an affection sband, of any 
description in an rt of America. No publicity; established 
180. Big iieta with ve Aa and residences mallea free. WALTER 
McVDONNELL, Department B15, Eureka Building, Chicago, 
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ARE YOU SINGLE o'r." 2'iscise' sess ‘wraieny 
husband, a handsome husband, ate hu 
or 
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THE VERY LATEST 


3 BA 





PRODUCTIONS IN 


COMPARTMENT | 
AND 


DRAWING ROOM 
SLEEPING CARS 


Between C H l C AGO and 


Dubuque, St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Northwest; 
Waterloo, Marshalltown, Des Moines, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and the Southwest. 


F. H. LORD, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO. 











Low Rate Excursions to the West and Southwest. New Maps. 


N Maps, size of each t 17x23, of Washington, 
On March 2d and 16th, Apri 6th and 20th, May 4th ae Sah GbOse Eee so i ca 


and 18th, the Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mount- 
ain Route will sell homeseekers excursion tickets, with 
limit of twenty-one days, to a large number of points 
in the West and Southwest at very lowrates. For full 
particulars address Bissell Wilson. D. P.A., 111 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 





North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Reel Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 


Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- | 


born St., Chicago. 





“Look at the Map” 
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yLVANIA 


SHORT LINES 






CONNECT THE GATEWAYS 
Between the West and Northwest 


For time-tables and further information address 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 









and the East and South. 


No. 248 South Olark St., CH1caao, ILL. 








Land Companies and | 








For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B. CUTTS, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE DIRECT LINE 
Chicago Cincinnati 


between a and 
Indianapolis 


Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St,, Chicago 
W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J,REED 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
L. E. SESSIONS,.N. W. Pass. Agt., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








King Rudol!ph’s Crown. 


The crown of Rudolph H.of Austria was chiefly re- 
markable for the number of uncut diamonds it con- 
tained. The crown of the Saint Paul & Duluth Rail- 
road is its popularity with all classes, with whom itis 
the favorite route to and between St. Paul. Minneapo- 
lis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's Falls 
and other important points. The Duluth Short Line, 
as itis known everywhere, combines luxury with the 
| practical, running fast and finely equipped trains at 
convenient hours between handsome terminals, where 
close connections are made with trains running to all 
points of the compass. Always take the Duluth Short 
Line and be with the crowd. For maps, circulars, etc., 
apply to ticket agents, or write to W. A. Russell, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





‘‘Beauties on Our Line.” 


A musical description of the points of interest 
reached via the Iron Mountain Route. Send twocents 
for copy of same to Bissell Wilson, D. P. A., 111 Adams 





St., Chicago. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


‘The Fair 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS' SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 


DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 








PORTLAND CEMENT and General Railway Shop Supplies. 


Largest dealer in the West. Get our prices. 


GARDEN CITY SAND CO, CHICAGO. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, MeNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


OFFICE: 230 Randolph St., ! 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 





Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard | No. 1, Rossie Red 


2, Light Brown. 


Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results | 


of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 


hot boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 
defects. 


The adoption of Goleee Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence a their ‘ile wd while the facc 
that the same roads use these 

more than twenty years ago, 
uniformit from etal year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuouwr 
lines of railway from in and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all Lg ee and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
aff by San ene sand as are other oils. 

We haves in connection with our business, a well o: 

department, composed of ll- 


mechanical experts 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
services furnis free | 


of our experts are hed to our patrons 


furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection 


e also Valve | 
on which is likewise'in use upon a majority of the lead 


railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MILLER, President. | 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: . 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





to-day that used them | 
an evidence of their | 





You cannot afford either to do your writing in the old way or to use an old, worn-out Typewriter. 


BUY A FEDLIINGTOMWN rwarasr. 


ew Model 


No. SG. 


76 Characters. 


Catalogue on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





New Model 


No. ‘7. 


84 Characters. 


Call on or address 


94 E. 4th st, St. Paul, Minn. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway, Carriage 


and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORE, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











MURPHY VARNISH 00, 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
| It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 





| OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 


IRONCLAD 
PAINT 





| Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 


Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. Rh 





Se 


» Made of Gott Stoel with Pressed Threade., 








LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 











j= EE. * oe 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
8, 


ee 
®nd for pric 







163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 


30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1869. 


A. L. EGE Manufacturer 
» and dealer in 
BILLIARD, FOOL TABLES 

and BOWL GOODS, -_ 

impertae of Ivory Balls Billiard Olathe Cues, Tips 
t. Paui 


ring done. Send for catalogue. 220 E. ™ st. 


HENRY BAB(O(K 


PHOTO AND WOOD 


ING 


DESIGNING, ENGRAVING — 
ELECTROTYPING. 


CorReEsponpence 49 EAST 4TH ST. 
SOLICITED ST.PAUL, MINK. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING, 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








THE W ESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
westi h 
Pte nme ves BRAK Bi 


Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 














AARON pany President. Geo. W. Morris, Gen’l Maveqer. D. OC. Nosusz, Sec. & Treas 
Juvius EB. FRENCH, Vice-President. P. Frenca, Gen’! Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO., 


ITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NCW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. ST. LOUIS, 505 Union Trust. CHICAGO, 1414 Fisher Building. 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OTIS Sram Cco., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Lite ODED WW .fDUINT gz CO. 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1137 Tre Reohery. 
Inspection of Street Rais, Spuicze BARS, RAILROAD Oars, WHEELS, AXUES, ETC. " 
Chemical Laboratory—Analysis of Ores, Iron, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., etc 
Physical Lab: ratory—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of © ouplers, Draw Bars, ete 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 





J OHN SON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS, 


CHICACO, ILL. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATOR 





TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 
PAR - RUSSELL IMPORTANT TO 


Mining and Manufac be : - 
ST. LOUIS, gg » | Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. ee a 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. SIBLEY’S 


PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. £ 








Designed by the Northern Pacific BR. B. 





BARNEY WAS CUTE. 


Sandy Montgomery is a tall, colored gentle- 
man. He hates to hear bad language, and 
knocked down Stanton Barney, also colored, for 
addressing him with a long, dangerous oath. 
As a result, Sandy was up in the municipal 
court, recently, on a charge of assault and 
battery. He was sworn, and the complaint, 
which said that he had “beaten,struck, stamped 





| on and assaulted the plaintiff,’ was read to him. 


“T was a-goin’ t’ plead guilty of dat yere 


| charge, but I won’ wif all dat stuff abou 


beaten and stampin’ on Barney. I only smashed 
him on de jaw oncet.*’: 

‘‘Well, but that is only the way the law puts 
it,’’ explained the prosecuting attorney. ‘‘Bar- 
ney didn’t say that.”’ 

‘*Well, de law’s full o’ wind,” retorted Sandy: 
‘“dat’s wha’ de lawis. Yo’ can’t reach it wif 
a ladda.”’ 

The case then proceeded and Stanton: Barney 
was put on the stand. 

‘‘Me an’ dis yere defenunt was a-livin’ to- 
geder, chudge, and he allus made me pay de 
room-rent, ’ca’se he never had no money. De 


| day of de fight I goes to where I was wukin’. 


Dat yer fellow was dere, an’ I says to him: 
***Yo’ owe me a dolla, an’ I wants yo’ to pay 
it.’ He calls mea black nigger liar—dat’s what 
he says, chudge, an’ den he knocks me down 
wid a soak in de weeper. He dun blooded me, 
chudge, dat’s what he did, sho’ an’ sartin.”’ 
‘Yo’ a liar! yo’ are,’’ howled Sandy. “Yo’a 
liar!”? 
“I’m a cripple, chudge,” Barney went on, 
n’ dat yere fellow onct jumped on me, sah, 


” 


when we was in bed. He knocked me down 
hard, too, chudge, dat’s what he did.” 


‘“Fust man I eva’ knocked down,” inter- 
rupted Sandy deprecatingly, ‘‘an’ he was de 
easiest mark Ieversoaked. I on’y hit him onct.’ 

Barney then stepped down from the stand 
and Sandy gave his version of the affair, in 


| which he figured in an entirely different light. 


Sandy said he knocked Barney down because 
the latter had called him a vile name and was 


| in the act of hitting him with a heavy cane. 


“T got a witnus hyar to ’stanshate ma tes’- 


| mony, too,” triumphantly declared Sandy. ‘‘His 
| name’s Andy Green, an’-he done saw de_whole 
| of dat little trouble.” 





“Call Andy Green,’’ announced the court. 

“He ain’t hyar,’ announced a familiar voice 
from the crowd, and,turning, the court ob- 
served Barney, whose ebony features were 
lighted up by a broad Ethiopian grin. 

‘‘He was done dar a minut ago,’’ said Sandy, 
in a woe-begone voice. 

“Dat’s true, chudge, he was,”’ affirmed Bar- 
ney; ‘‘but I done send him back to de barba 
shop whar I wuk, dat’s what I did,’ and Bar- 
ney struck an attitude of the-world-is-mine 
variety and looked around majestically as if 
waiting for his statement to percolate fully. 

‘*‘Well, Sandy,’”’ remarked the court, ‘‘as the 
complaining witness has seen fit to get rid of 
your witness, I will make your sentence light. 
Threedollars andcosts. Next!’’—Spokane Spokes- 
man Review. 

* 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Oonsumption, Bronchitis, Oatarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Norzs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Party at the door—‘“Is the lady of the house in?” 
Cook 


“I'm wan of thim, sor.” 
Some people's idea ob bein religious iz to eat cold 
Thomas Cat. 


dinners on Sunday. 


Dar ah times in a man's life when nuffin’ but a look 
at de elephant or tigah will satisfy him.—Thomas Cat. 





Heredity—‘What does your mother say when you 
tell her those dreadful lies?” 

“She says I take after father.” 

Teacher—"Now, what do you call the scientist who 
spends all his time collecting eggs?” 

Tommy Traddles (promptly)—"An egotist.” 


He—"“You must not take me too seriously, Miss 
Pertly.” 
She—There’s no danger. I have no idea of taking 


you atall.” 


Papa—“I am surprised that you are at the foot of 
your class, Tommy. Why aren't you at the head some- 
times, like little Willie Bigbee?” 

Tommy—“You papa, Willie’s got an 
smart father, and I guess he takes after him.” 


see, 


awfully 








FROM THE GERMAN, 


The Middle One 
I am to marry one of those sisters.” 
undertone 


Rivers—‘*My doctor advises me to drink lime-water.” 
Brooks —“I should consider that dangerous.” 
“Why?” 

“Lime kilns.” 





Casey—"What made Mulligan fall off de ladder? Did 
his fut shlip?’ 
Reilly—‘“It did not. An hour ago Oi told him a joke, 


an’ he's just now seen it.” 


Teacher—“Tommy, what would you calla superior 
animal?” 
Tommy—"I should say that the giraffe was one, 'cos 


he can look down on all the others."’ 





Miss Prion (quoting) 
fools repeat them.” 

Miss Smart (musingly)—Yes; I wonder what wise 
man made the one you just repeated.’’ 


“Wise men make proverbs and 





“I am told,” remarked the ordinary mortal, “that 
you own the earth.” 


Q 





v Neal 


5 





“Yes, boys; according to my uncle's will, 
(Then, in an 
“If Lonly knew which one is the handsomest!” 


“The use of electricity,” said Bilkins, doesn’t seem 
to be such a modern idea, after all.” 

“How is that?” asked Wilkins. 

“Well, you see, Noah must have used the ark light.” 





“I understand, Grumpy, that your wife was shut up 
in a folding-bed.” 

“Shut up?” Nothing on earth can shut that woman 
up! She yelled till the policeman on the next beat 
heard her.” 


Wife (from window)—“John Henry Caddles, are you 
in such a condition that you’re trying to open the 
door with the wrong key?” 

John Henry—‘Key’sallri, Mishes Caddles; only zhish 

| ish wrong door f’r it, zhash all.” 





“Everything was all right,” said Wheelright, “until 
my wheel struck a sharp rock.” 

“And what did you do at this juncture?” asked 
Walker. 

“At this puncture I stopped until I could arrange a 
juncture.” 


“Don't you love to sit in the house on a stormy night, 
Miss Everybody, and hear the dreamy pattering of 
the rain on the roof?” lisped Mr. Mush. 

“Yes; indeed I do. It's so much pleasanter than to 
sit outside in it.” 





FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and TTMBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 


176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





| Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 


“Didn't Isee you pitching pennies with that little 


Sprankle boy?” 
“Yes’m.” 
“Well, don’t you do it again. 
“Yes'm. 
left.” 


Do you hear me? 
I won't doit no more. He hain't got a cent 


“Now, look here,” said the old man to the daughter, 
who had spent some time in the East. “I guess I can 
| manage to stand it when you calla fifty-cent piece a 
hoff-dollar, but when you speak of a slab asa 
slob, and all that truck, you make me tired and 

Tw.) I want it stopped.” 


| i 





The washerwoman has a hard rub to makea 
living nowadays. 





Caller—“I am sorry that Miss Bankum is out. 
You won't forget to mention that I called.” 

Bridget—“No, indade, sor. I'll run roight up 
an’ tell her now.” 





Charlie—“They tell me Van Wither is very 
weak since his last sickness. 
De Poole—‘‘He is. I saw him on the street 


couldn't stand a loan.” 


Mrs. Warmheart—““My good man, why do you 
let your children go barefoot?” 

Pat O’Hoolihan—*For de raison, ma’am, dat I 
have in my family more feet than shoes.” 





Mr. Carver—‘‘Now, fren's, who shell I gib de 
fust helpin’ ob dis turkey?” 

Mr. Cutter—"I ‘lows de gentleman on mah 
lef’ should receibe dat honah, as he wuz de las’ 
=— one to leabe de henhouse, an’ de doctah's sta- 
tistics show dat he receibed de mos’ shot.” 








man had gone, leaned over the balustrade and 
called out: “Well, Bessie, have you landed 
him?” 

There was a deep, sepulchral silence for some mo- 
ments; then there was a constrained voice that an- 
swered, sadly and regretfully, “Yes, she has.” 

Sell—“Jones has the grip again.” 

Nibble—“Is that so?” 

“Yes; he joined the Masons last night.” 





Sportsman (to Snobson, who hasn't brought down a 

single bird all day)—"Do you know Mr. Bandervilt?” 
Snobson—“I've often shot at his house.” 
Sportsman—‘‘Ever hit it?” 





Mr. Figg—“Dell, did Tommy sit still through the 
lecture?” 

Mrs. Figg—‘“‘No, he did not, though I must admit 
that he made a lively effort.” 

Mr. Watts—“The idea of your pastor getting up at 
the close of the church fair and saying that he was 


| deeply touched!” 


“Well,” replied the plumber,with becoming humility, | 
for humility {s becoming to anybody, however great, | 
| hadn't been; that’s why!” 


“I have laid my pipes for it.” 

Bobby had been studying his dear old grandfather's 
wrinkled face for a long time. 

“Well, Bob,” said the old gentleman, “do you like 
my face?” ~ 

Yes, Grandpa,” said Bobbie; “it’s an awfully nice 
face, but why don’t you have it ironed?” 


, 


Mrs. Watts--““Why shouldn't he say so? 
Mr. Watts—‘ Because he was the only man there who 





“If there's anythin’ Oi disloike,” said Mr. Dolan, “it’s 
shuperstition.” 

“Who's got it?” asked his wife. 

“Rofferty, the conthractor. He owes me thirteen 
dollars, an’ he’s that shuperstitious he won't pay me 
for fear Oi'll have bad luck!” 


just now and asked him for a fiver; but he | 


Hearing a faint rustle in the darkened hall- | 
way below, theelder sister, supposing the young 














TO CURE 
Insomnia, Indigestion, 


Diseases Arising from Stomach or Liver Disorders. 


It is an instrument, and cures without medicine. 
Address, for circulars, 
Cc. S. WILSON, General Dealer, 
Spokane, Wash. 


GET.THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onan Bostow, Mass. 28 Usiow u.Y 
hy Be Sr. Louis, Mo.  pcrrbe sr 4 
BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A ‘A, Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 
W. F. ELWESS, | $304; 7th St ©) st, Paul, Minn, 





























A. E. JOHNSON.—3-OLAF. 0. SEARLE, 


A. E. JOHNSON & C0., 
Land and Emigration. Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


No you Intend fo (ro to Hurope? 


If so, we represent all first-class Trans- 
\tlantic Steamship Companies, including 
(AMERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
nd all leading lines to British and Continental 

rts. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 
ways right, and we forward our passengers 

the most direct routes. 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
nformation apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
erths in any steamer secured by wire when 
lesired. 


No you Want to Buy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

Ve are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


Have youany Western Lancs to sel? 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 
in this line of business. We have the active 

-operation of our Eastern offices and European 

gencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give us 
complete reports of intending land-seekers from 

| sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. 


For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN PaciFic LANDs, apply to our St. 
Paul office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E, 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR OFFICES: 
19% East Third Street, - - - £=§. Pavun, Minn. 
501 West Michigan Street, - - DuLutsH, MINN. 
1541 Pacific Avenue, - - - TAcoMA, WASH. 
Cor. Second and Cherry Sts., - SEATTLE, WAsH. 
140 East Kinzie Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
15 State Street, . - - Bosron, Mass. 
208 East Baltimore Street, - - BALTIMORE, Mp. 
28 State Street, - . - New Yors, N.Y. 
27 Broadway, - - ~ - New Yors, N.Y. 
U.S. Emigrant Landing Depot, Etuis Istanp, N.Y. 


Northern Pacilic Railway Lands. 


Se 
wit 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
, PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. Paut Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LUMBERMED. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 


ern States. 
Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 

NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anpD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the ixailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 





Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 
s St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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Idfberal Advances Made 


on Consignments 
Oorrespondence solicited. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, Grain Commission, 





Sed Oe ln at 
fs Carnet eae Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SReLAae 
HOUGH, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants 
a specialty. 


© a 3 
Office and Factory, 88 E. 5th Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S.A 








SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 








“OOFFIN" SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE : 
BOXES, STEAM 
and 
MATHEW’S HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 
2 TO 
Room 11 BADIATORS., 
Gilfillan — 
Block, Works: 
Sr. PAUL, SourTa 
MINN, PARK. 
. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
CELEBRATED 
-—OF—- 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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Shipper of all varities of High Class Buff Fowls, and 
Dealer in Poultry Supplies. 


Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


.L Craic, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... 8t. Paul, Minn. 
8 N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt.......8t. Paul, Minn. 
A. D, CHARLTON, Asst. Geni. Pass. t., 
255 Morrison street, Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 

Ww. F. scutanmeie Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
3i9 Rroadway. New York City. 
F. A. Foaarty, Genl. Agt....2198 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

T. K. STAT ELER, Genl. A ‘ass. Dept. 
arket street, San Francisco, Cal. 

A. D EDGAR, Gent, Agt., 

or. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 


W.M. Toouy, “Geni. BEB i och cgcecevcsecectiened Butte, Mont. 
DR: DB Mrs Beh. AMS ccs cbccccccscovbccedecss Duluth, Mion. 
H. SwinrorD, Genl. Agt............ «.+++. Winnipeg. Man 

A. T:nLINnG Gent. we ..925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
1. A. NADEAU, Genl Agt nce cddeseotedegs 04es aa , Wash. 


¥. 1) Gress, Geni. Agt 
F.C JACKSON, Ly Sway Agt. 00.006 West 8 amg ¥ Wis. 
ay og oy pap Re ater: Wallace, idaho. 
Cc - Strong, Ticket rat Sesed 162 E. Third street, St Paul. 
G F. MCONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapolis. 
C M. WINTER, Agent. ..........c.cececeeeee Ashland, Wis. 
©. F. ConraD, Vicket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freirht Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 

E.H. ForssTEr, Genl. pe, Freight Dept.. 

638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAS, BWALD...0..cccccces 319 Broadway, New York City. 
A, Bh. POOP... 0 ccccsccccsecce 319 Broadway, New York eT 
T. E. BLANCBE.......-.- 215 Ellicott equare, Buffalo, N 

E M. NewBeGin....230 Washington street, Boato; -ug RS 
CHuas F. SEEGER...... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. WIcKERY.. .-817 er Bid de . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OO B. BEKTOR,.... cecccccveses Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. A. Carrem .......... 32 ay Building, Cincinnati, O. 
W. E. BBUCHBR........000005 * York street, Toronto. to, Ont. 
J. ©. GBMMAM.. 20. ccccccccccees 210 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
6.0 Oe W AEPURG..cccccccescccs 210 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. M@RRILIES .. .2108 Clark street, Chicago. 
OHas. T. NOONAN......... BT Broadway, ——— Wis. 
Jo De DABS Boe. onc co ccc cescces sconce quscenes 1, Minn. 


.19 Nicollet Block, er Minn. 
.162 East Third street, St. ul, ag 





DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 


. A. Beorcceces 239 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Roagrs, Jr..... 47 8 Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| LL. . ee 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(nos. HENRY 128 St James street, Montreal, Canada. 
| Wm G Mason 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Caas. E Jounson....817 Carnegie B Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jxo. B. TURNER..:... .42 Jackson Place, ndignapolla, ‘Ind. 
W&ITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
a} ere ‘Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
O. VANDERBILT..503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Iowa. 


J.J, Fexry...32 Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O. 
J. N. ROBINSON............ 377 Broadway, a. Wis. 
CO G Lewmown......... 210 South Clark street, Ch , = iL 
Geo D ROGSRS............ Generai Office, St. Paul, 
PS iinndvageccecteedutt as aetdbsbesleadl Portland, Ore. 
BL. A voene Leadindhnd oootch Portland. 
Gero. W. MCCASKERY......... 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. ag vag 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Mi 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MEROHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 


STwamMeR WILLAPA; GEO. RoBurRtTs, Master. 
| Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port a and Alaska ports. 

For particulars address Onas. E. Psasopy, General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL. Agent, Seattle 





Baker's Ciocotale 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 






at Dorchester, Mass. 





Has the well-known 










A onthe front of every pack- 
Ph age, 
“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


on the back. 


and the trade-mark 







None other Genuine. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















MIRRORS RESILVERED. 


St. Paul Mirror & Glass Go., 


Manufacturers of 


FRENCH MIRRORS 


Plain and Beveled, 
LEADED ART GLASS, 


Beveled Plate Glass, Framed Looking-Giasses, 
American Plate Mirrors (Shocks). 


And Dealers in German Mirrors, Plain and Ornamental Glass 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


318 MINNESOTA ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Sand Blast and Embossing. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 


Spmoravries: } Artistic Floral Work. 
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Every Description of Rubber 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CoO. 


This Trade Mark 
its being the best 





28S-10O00-102 Bast 7th St: 
Our Goods are not Sold through Jobbers. 


on any article is proof of 
that can be made. 
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Coors at Manufacturer's Prices, 


ST.PAUL, MINN. 
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WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission MINWEAPOLIS. 
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